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*guRKEL | Establishments, 


OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 
110, Borough Buildings, London Road; 


62, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 

B} Congou Ss, 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 

Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s.4d. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 

Souchong, 4s. 


DAVIES’S 


DAY HOTEL, AND RESTAURANT, 


4, ROOK ST., YORK ST, 
OFF MOSLBY STREET. 


DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
ALES. 


UDIBERT: |} 
nior. 
1 Assistants 


in Opera, 





Supid, king d 


ton's fortunes. 
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| W. MILBURN’S 
i Agricultural Implement Depot, 
; 4, Topp Street, CorPoRATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
MOROCCO. Double-furrow Ploughs, Turnip Cutters, Pulpers, Chaff 
__ Cutters, from : A2s. each ; Oileake Mills, &c. 
Alte | 
xocisla| THE QUEEN'S 
rel oP BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY. 
me HEAD OFFICES : 95, BRIDGE ST., MANCHESTER. 
CG ACE. Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
i five per cant interest. 
ren not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 
| bal ——~ sae made upon Freehoktand Lease- 
L® on Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 
1 woes, 0 [ASIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
- “be, & i - of Every Description, 
” Daur tenet PER CENT DISCOUNT. 
¥. NOVELTIES EN STOCK. 
on = THOMAS ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
Nicovo Decli® mane TO THE ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, 
ARLIANEN. yee NSOATE, MANCHESTER, "TT * 
P WHEELER & WILSON’S 
oe ESILENT WORKING SEWING MACHINES, 
ngs .) ‘nt by twenty years’ experience, 
w. Mv Best of over HALF A MILLION, to be the 
dae here Ming Machines in the World. 
Rows rar WH AMILY Use and General Manufacturing Purposes, 
pee 111, 4 RS Easy Terma 
pruary aren 


Only Depot : 
ANCHESTER. 











131, MARKET STREET, 


CHARTREUSE, from: the Monastery. 
CURACOA, from Amsderdam. 
MARA.CHINO, from Zara. 

CHERRY CORDIAL, from Copenhagen. 
NOYAU DE MARTINIQUE. 
BENEDICTINE, from the Abbey. 
TRAPPISTINE, from the Monastery. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, from Bordeaux. 
CREME DE THE-MOKA-VANILLE, ditto. 
GOLDWATER, from Bantzio. 

KUMMEL, from Riga. 

PUNCH ESSENCES, Rum, Anrac, Pine Apple, 
MILK PUNCH, finest quality, 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 


MANOHESTER., 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hich Srreez. 


THE 
GLOBE PARCEL EXPRESS, 
127a, MARKET STREET. 


PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY, 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCQTLAND, 
IRELAND, 

AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 





GOODS aNnD PARCELS FORWARDED PER Mai ANQ 
oTHER STEAMERS oR SatLinG Vessers To INpiA, 
Cua, ALSTRALIA, Unitep States. CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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Cook wand Confectioner, 


PURVEYOR 


To their R.W, the, Prince and Pringesa, al 
his Majesty the King of Italy “and tea ° 
Prince Eugenio of Carignano, 


A series of Bills of Fare for Wedding Breakfasts, 
Banquets, Ball Suppers, Soirées, &c., can be had on 
application, or, by post, to Mr. Cay and estisates 
for any number of guests at a hours’ notice, 
including the hize ofsilver plate, china, ligen, epergnes, 
and every requisite. All tastefully executed, 4 la John 
Bull, or on the Continental-prineiple, with every luxury 
experience can suggest, 





93, UPPER BROOK STREBT, 


AND 


99 & 191, OXFORD STREET, 
| MANCHESTER, 


PURE WATER. 


W. ELLIOTT & 60.8 
Cheetham Filter Worhs, 
ROBERT STREET, CHEETHAM. 


Retail Depot :—7, TODD STREET, CORPORATION 
STREET, MANCHESTER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW REGISTERED 


CARBON WATER FILTERS. 


Upwards of 100,000 of these Filters have been sold. 
Phe proof of their efficiency may be obtained from any 
respectable Irgnmonger or China Dealer, 








Specially approved of at the Meetings of the 
| “BRITISH ASSOCIATION,” Sept. 4 to 10, 1861, 
“ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
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20s, to 40s. 


SPECIALITIES 
IN OVERCOATS 


72, OLDHAM STREET, 


Manchester, 


ENGLAND,” July, 1869. 
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THE MODERN SPHINX, a splendidly Carved Pipe and Cigar Holder combined, 
THOMAS LAMB, 7, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 








THE SPHINX. 


i 


FEBRUARY 18, 1871, 








AY} ATHER’S ORIENTAL 
1 ROSE CREAM, extracted 
from the choicest rose-leaves, 
removes scurf, strengthens and 
mparts a gloss (without the 

ise of pomades) to the hair, 

nd prevents baldness, even re- 
toring the growth in many 

‘ases Which appear hopeless. — 

sold by all chemists in bottles, 

at 1s., 2s. 6d,, and 58. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER. 14, Bath 
Street, Newgate Street, London, 
E.C.; 19, Haaging Ditch, and 

106, Chester Roac, Manchester, 


M ATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 

PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy 
at Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 
4d., 6d., and 8d. each. Caution: ay plaister has the 
eee signature, trade-mark, and address on the 


\ ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
I FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and uni- 
versally admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and 
— Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s,, 1s. 6d., and 
2s. each. 


(Established o Years,) 
GTA NTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


are universally acknowledged to be the best for 

the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the chest 
and lungs.W. MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate 
Street, London; and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 
In boxes at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, each 
CauTion...""W. MATHER, Chester Road, Man- 
chester,” on the Government stamp round every bux. 

Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. 


NUGA LYRICA, 
IN THREE PARTS, 


BY THE 


REV. E. DUDLEY JACKSON, B.C.L., 


Rector of Heaton Norris, and formerly Scholar of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Cloth, splendidly illuminated, 5s. 
Mancarstern: JOHN HEYWOOD. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & co, 





Now Ready, Price Twopence, 


BEN. BRIERLEY’S JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS : 
COMIC HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. By Ti 
Bonu tHe Tarp (Ab-o’-th’-Yate) Chap. I. 
RAISING THE WIND. By Avex. Hume, Junior. 
THE REV JOSHUA BROOKES, MLA. By the late 
Joun Harianp, F.S.A. 
VERDANT EXPERIENCES. By Jawes Bortase 
EXCELSIOR SOIREE. 
DAMK BALL'S PRESCRIPTION. A Southport Story. 
By Manx Frances. 


Mancursrer: JOHN HEYWOOD, DEANSGATE, 
AND ALL WEWSAGENTS. 


All communications relative to Advertisements are 
to be addressed, and Post Office Orders made payable 
to, “ Mr. Taomas Power, 3°, Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester,” who is sole contractor for the Advertising 
Space 


Printed by Joun Hevwoop, of the Grange, Derby- 
shire Lane, Stretford, at the Excelsior Printing Works, 


| Hulme Hall Road, and Published by him at 141 and 
| 143, Deansgate, Manchester 
| 1871. 


Saturday, February 18, 


PENNY RAILWAY GUIDE, 


IMPORTANT 
Advertisers & the General Public. 


With the FEBRUARY and FUTURE Issues of 
the above Railway Guide will be Given 


A WELL-ENGRAVED 


RAILWAY MAP 


England and Wales : 


SHOWING 
All Railways in Operation, Lines Proposed and 
in Course of Construction : 
Also, all Principal Telegraph Lines. 
SIZE, 24in. by 17in. Corrected Monthly 


A few Advertisements are placed on the 
back of the Map, at a small extra charge 
to the usual scale. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


141 & 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 





NEW SCHOOL WORKS 
Published in January, 1871, 
BY JOHN HEYWOOD. 


Price One Penny. Foolscap oblong 4to. On tened 
paper, Price 2d. 


JOHN HEYWOOD’S DRAWING COPY BOOKS. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES— 


No. 8—Free Hand Or- 
nament. * 

No. 9 - Free Hand Or) 
hament. 

No. 10—The 
Fi 


gu 

No. 11.—The 
Figu 
No, 12—Anim 


No. 1—Straight Lines. 
No. 2—Curve Lines 
No, 3—Straight Line Ob- 
jects. 
No. 4—Curve Line Objects. | 
. 5--Straight and Curve 
Line Objects. 
No. 6—Straight and Curve’ 
Line Objects. 
No. 7—Simple Objects 
Grouped. 


Human e 
re. eo 

Human | 4 
re. 





48 pp. Foolscap 8vo., Limp, 6d., 
Solutions of Questions in Ward's First Lessons 
on Inorganic Chemistry. 


Part 1., 48 pp., Crown 4to, Price 1s. 


THE NEW SCHOOL LETTER-WRITER, 
In Three Parts, consisting of 130 Letters, adapted to 
all Classes of Schools. 


By THOMAS BULLOCK, LL.D. 


170 pp. Crawn 8vo., Price 1s. 
John Heywood's Explanatory Book of Standard 
Poetry. 


Suitable for Standard V. of the Revised Code, or for 
Instruction in Private Schools. 


Foolseap oblong, 24 pp., Price Twopence each, 
John Heywood’s Geographical Copy-Books. 
The series comprises— 
1—Geographical Defini-| No. 5—Scotland. 
| tions. No. 6—Ireland. 
| No. 2—Artificial Divisions. | No. 7—Geographical 
No. 3—Natural Divisions. Derivations. 
| No. 4 England. 





No. 








SCIENCE LEcTurgs } 
FOR THE PEOPLE, | 


1] 


SECOND SERIES, 


DELIVERED IN THE HULME TOWN HALL 


MANCHESTER, 


| 
Just published, the Seventh Lecture of the | © 
Series, a 
( 
THE TEMPERATURE AND ANIMAL | 
Life of the Deep Sea. Delivered by Dr. | F 
Carpenter, F.R.S., on February 8th, 1871. | 
if 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PAV. | 5 
ing Stones. By Professor Williamson, F.RS. | 
Delivered on February Ist, 1871. 


Others will be published as they are delivered. | 
The following are announced :— 


MORE ABOUT COAL. How Coal ani | 


the Strata in which it is found were formed. | 
By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S. 


ON THE SUN. By J. Norman Lockyer | 
F.R.S. 


CORAL AND CORAL REEFS. 37 
Professor Huxley, LL.D.,F.R.S. Delivers! 
November 4th, 1870. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Professor 
Roscoe, F.R.S. Delivered November 9th. i 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its applica 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies. By W. | 
Huggins, LL.D., D.C.L., F.RS. Delivered 
Nov. 16th. | 


R COAL FIELDS. By W. Bui 
sas Dawkins, Esq., F.R.S. Delivered Nov. 23rd { 


| 
CHARLES DICKENS. By A W. Wari | 
M.A. Delivered November 30th. 





= 
in 
The preceding five Lectures, done up 
Illuminated Cover, 6d. Any of the Lecture 
may be had separate. Price 1d. 


ae 
_——————— 


In the press and will shortly be re-published, 


THE FIRST SERIES of Science Lectures 
for the People. Delivered in the Carpenters 


Hall, Manchester, Session 1866-7, comprising 


Four 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
Lectures). By Professor Roscoe, F.RS. 


ZOOLOGY (Four Lectures). By Dr. Alcock. 
ON COAL. By Professor W. 5. Jevons, MA 


(Pout 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
Lectures). By John Edward Morgs®, wD, 


Oxon.) 
ai up uniform with the above, Tumiastel 
Cover, 1s. 
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J. LAMB & Co., 7, OLD MILLGATE. Price 30/- per 100. — 
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PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 


Proprietors, the Prince’s Theatre Company Limited, # 
EVE@Y EVENING, AT SEVEN, 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIVE TABLEAUX, 
First Tableau—SUMMONED TO THE WAR. Fourth Tableau—WAR 9 
Scond ,, ANOTHER SORTIE, Fifth » PEACE f *ter Landscer. 
Third THE PRAYER IN THE CHURCH. sixth |» AN ALLEGORICAL TABLEAU, 
IN WHICH 
yrs. CHARLES CALVERT WILL APPEAR AS PEACE, AND DELIVER AN ODE. 
| FINAL TABLEAU, THE DOVE AND OLIVE BRANCH. 








EE 


| OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
| MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Last night the Pantomime was preceded by a series of six tableaux, illustrative of incidents connected with war. 
|... . For the fourth and fifth scenes two famous pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer have furnished the ideas ; and it 
is curious to observe the effect of puttihg a composition that is familiar on the canvas into the relief of such a tableau as 
me of these. Into the peculiarities of this effect we cannot enter ; but it was certainly startling in the first case, and very 
beautiful in the second. In “ War,” the central figure is that of a wounded horse, surrounded by dead men, and backed by 
| the lurid lights of the battlefield. ‘ Peace” is a charming landscape on our own shores, with lambs playing about the old 
disused cannon that lie upon the cliffs, and children gathering flowers where once desolation had been. . . . The finale 
consisted of a living statue of Peace, in which capacity Mrs. Calvert recited an ode ; and the pedestal, supported by a group 
representing four very diverse races, intimating that Peace extended her olive branch over all the peoples of the world. The 
| groupings and arrangements of the pictures were under the direction of Mr. Calvert ; and he is to be congratulated on the 
} effectiveness of the entire series. 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

The audience last night was perhaps the most brilliant we have ever seen in this theatre. In every part the house 
| was crowded to suffocation, and even good standing room was difficult to be obtained. The special performance consisted 
| ofaseries of tableaux illustrative of scenes of the war. The two first of the set of tableaux, “ Summoned to the War,” and 

“Another Sortie,” are necessarily sombre, but they are well set, and in keeping with the sad reflections which at the present 
moment and for weeks past have occupied every mind in this country. The third scene, representing “The Prayer in 
Church,” 18 magnificently set, and though in its nature solemn and still, so pleased the audience that, in reply to repeated 
demands, the curtain had to be raised upon it a second time. The fourth and fifth tableaux were reproductions, on a 
magnified seale, of Landseer’s well known pictures of “ War” and “ Peace.” ‘The former, depicting with painful realistic 
diet the carnage of the Battle Field, lit up by the fitful fire of the burning villages of France, was in vivid contrast with 
the fine pictnre of “ Peace,” which is illustrated by the gambols of innocent and mirthful children in a pastoral scene, 
sheltered by the chalk cliffs of England and bounded by the “ streak of silvery sea” which ensures our immunity from the 
worrors and desolation which form the burden of the previous scenes. This picture must have been to everyone a grateful 
wd a pleasing one. 
MANCHESTER COURIER. 

last night a prelude of a somewhat novel and certainly of a most pleasing character was presented to the successful 
pantomime at this house. The entertainment, formed by a series of illustrative tableaux, was given in aid of the victims 
ifthe present devastating war, and drew an immense audience. . . There were six tableaux, and each formed a picture 
witself, In our opinion many pieces that have run for scores of nights in London have failed to touch the feelings and 
ticite the admiration of an audience so thoroughly as did the pictorial illustrations of last night. 


MANCHESTER WEEKLY TIMES. 
The special performance to which we called attention last week was given on Monday evening, and it was literally an 
oerwhelming success. 
- SALFORD NEWS. 
The novelties of the programme were a series of tableaux illustrating incidents in the war. These were singularly 
“ective, and were greeted with much applause. 
THE CITY NEWS. 
peace tableaux have proved an unequivocal success. . . . The whole of the scenes are extremely 
ow not only the wonderful perfection to which stage appliances have been brought, but the great resources 
8 Theatre, and the enterprise and taste of the management. The pantomime succeeds, and runs with, 
re vigour and eclat than ever. 


The war and 
tlective, and sh 
d the Prince’ 
f possible, mo 


. THE SPHINX. 
a ca” Each Scene is perfect in itself, yet each gains by contrast with the others. The pathos of the two opening 
peer solemnity of the cathedral prayer, are placed in striking juxtaposition with the lurid tragedy of war, and 
te ching = exceeding loveliness of Landseer’s “ Dream of Peace” on the southern downs, and the pure serenity of 

= 5 ) y- 
EVENING NEWS. 

ave been carefully prepared, and their reception last night was characterised by marks of approval which 
ighly gratifying to the Management of the Prince’s. 


The Scenes h 
Uust have been h 


My 





~? ors a a SE _ ere 
"9 Performances, Saturday, February 18, and Shrove Tuesday, February 21, at Tuo o'clock, when will be presented the 
Tableaux and the Pantomime. Prices as usual. Box Office open Daily, from 11 to 2. 





J. LAMB & Co. 7, OLD MILLGATE. Price 30/- per 100. 






LA CAOBA’S.—THIS CIGAR is recommended as the Best of the Season. 
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MM. MMAFOSSE, ART PHOTOGRAPHER, has the Larges 
Studio in England. 82, VICTORIA STREET. 
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NEW DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, | 


* Exeelient Qualities, 3s. 9d. and 3s. 11d. per yard. 
. ig 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT READY FOR INSPECTION. | 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 


DEANSGATE AND POLICE STREET, 





NEW SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO. 


Ave submitting a LARGE SPECIAL LOT, very much below the value, at 12}d. per yard, 


GERESS. 








“LA SILENCIEBUSE,’’ 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
From Six Guineas, 
On the greatly improved Wheeler and Wilson principle, 
Manufactured by Pollack, Schmidt, & Oo. 
The Movement is Soft, Silent, and without Vibration, 
For family use without a rival. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 


DEANSGATE & POLICE STREET, SOLE AGENTS, 


HOTEL, 18, CORPORATION STREET. 


MRS. MONDAY, MANA 





“THE LITTLE WANZER,” 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
Price Four Guineas. 
This Machine, on account of its Simplicity and Great Range of Work, has been adopted by tht 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND 
For all the National Schools. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 


DEANSGATE, POLICE STREET, & ST. ANN’S STREET. 


R PROPRIETRESS. 


MRS. WHITAKE 











HAND SEWING MACHINES, 
From Three Guineas. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO.,, 
Sole Agents for the 
CLEOPATRA, PRINCESS OF WALES, QUEEN MAB, *& 
Simple in Construction, Noiseless, and Easily Managed. 
DEANSGATE, POLICE STREET, & ST. ANN’S STREET. 

















THE CORPORATION RESTAURANT AND DAY 
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[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. ] 


THE LIAR. 


E QUINCEY has written an Essay on Murder considered 
D as one of the Fine Arts. Perhaps, therefore, one may be 
permitted to treat Lying after a similar fashion. Our quondam 


illustrious neighbour in Greenheys afforded us some thrilling 






illustrations of his theme, very stimulative to the imagination— 
illustrations which, though not numerous, are so forcible that 
they would people a Chamber of Horrors by themselves. I 
cannot give any illustrations of the fine art about which I desire 
to discourse—or rather, I will not give any, though, if I felt dis- 
posed to do so, I also might have a chamber full of interesting 
characters illustrative of the sublime art of lying, so that any 
time any young liars called to set up their easels and study from 
the nude there would always be an electric or thundering liar to 
answer the bell of the institution. 

It will probably be considered superfluous to have any academic 
arrangements for these persons, inasmuch as the free and 
accepted, the blythe and the bonny liar is—like the poet— 
born, and not made. He is ¢otus teres atgue rotundus as soon 
as he has turned his seventh year. He tells more lies at thirty 
than he does at fifteen, not because his mendacity has become 
mellower, but only because he knows more words, more facts, 
and more people. He has very little choice in the matter. 
Assuredly he does not tell lies because he hates the truth, or 
because the truth would be inconvenient to him. He has no 
animus whatever against the truth, except that he grew on the 
other side the hedge and, being there, prefers to remain where he 
is Itisa thorough misapprehension to suppose that a free and 
accepted liar is necessarily dishonest throughout. Such a man 
will not on that account cheat in cotton or swindle at cards ; 
neither will he be necessarily illiberal or ill-natured. He soars 
far above the mere gossip or backbiter. Tittle-tattle and false 


| Witness bearing against his neighbour he takes less delight in 


than many pious men of my acquaintance, who go about saying 


| that of all things in the world they hate a liar—a statement 


vhich, coming from so pure a source, I always implicitly believe. 


| Agood honest latitudinarian liar has no personal ends to serve 


by the exercise of his craft. He would scorn to make money by 
he loves it too well for that—he loves and he lies away, like a 
knight-errant whose shield, instead of being escutcheoned for the 
defence of truth and beauty, bears the heraldry of lies and lovcli- 
tess on its front. A man of this description seeing you in the 
Street, will stop you and commence his lying right off; or he will 
Wertake you, draw his arm through yours, and immediately 
trol a map of falsehood respecting familiar men and familiar 
ings which the simple word of the next person you meet may 
suffice to deface, 
shone eid that liars ought to have good memories, but 
eee - in the science has little need for such aid. The 
Mont on untruth does not disconcert him in the least. 
ie teste i — are few men who will give themselves 
Nein rd Ow up mendacity of the kind. Mariy men 
Would be aa so under the supposition that the gentleman 
tend. “Th ed at the exposure of his romance. Nothing of 
_ € gentleman merely intimates, in a general way, 





that Truth is not in his line, and that the shoemaker must not 
proceed ultra crepidam. 1 know two or three men who may be 
always calculated upon for a supply of the raw material of which 
I am treating, and as they have what is known at beer taverns as 
a quick draught, you can always get a foaming tankard of clear 
lies with a good head on whenever you want a few moments’ 
study of this phase of human life. Do you say it is wrong to 
tempt Mentirio in this wise? I think not, because if you did 
not somebody else would. But really the man wants no tempt- 
ing. It is a necessity of his existence that he must tell lies, and 
if he could not tell them he would gradually grow lean and pine 
and die, leaving to his heirs, executors, and assigns a regular 
crammer as a parting Parthian shot just to be going on with. 

If I am asked in what way I should account for this 
remarkable development of character, I fear 1 could give no 
satisfactory reply ; but in a sort of rude and rough way I have 
arrived at the conclusion that this lying spirit is very often due 
to a great flow of animal spirits and an unusual elasticity of tem- 
perament, communicating to the narrow paths of Verity a hum- 
drum sentiment with which the wider and more adventurous 
precipices and valleys of Untruth compare very favourably. 
There is frequently a buoyant and jocund air about the free and 
accepted liar—any one will admit this—hence we hear it said 
that he has told a thumper or a bouncer, terms which indicate 
the vigour and force to which I have just alluded, This curious 
being relieves himself by lying as other men do by singing, or 
boating, or gymnastic exercises, He is like a monkey in a cage, 
who looks out for a pendant chain or swing at which he can 
jump and then go through his exercises; he wants to invert 
himself and invert as many facts as he can. Should it unfor- 
tunately happen that two champions have got hold of the same 
topic, then and then only do they lose their temper, and quarrel— 
two monkeys, you see, and only one nut. 

Society is very lenient with these men, We constantly hear 
folks say, “ A very nice fellow, but an awful liar.” This means 
that the falsehoods so promulgated are for the most part harm- 
less, And it is of this department of the science of course that 
I wish now to write—the lying for love, not the lying for interest 
or for gain, But I would not -have it supposed that the liar for 
love, who does no particular harm ostensibly, does not do so 
really, although it would take me too long to describe how he 
hrings the harm about. It is after all a poor amusement which 
one derives from such men ; very frequently quite the reverse of 
amusement, The effect is indeed occasionally inordinately depres- 
sing, as unfolding a barren gloom in the soul of the poor creature 
who so paddles himself along his life stream with such untruthful 
sculls. Faisehood in this world crops up so plentifully of itself that it 
is a pity to see responsible men applying fertilizers toit. If I have 
written a leader in a newspaper and Mentirio announces at an 
ensuing dinner party that the article in question proceeded from 
his pen, we are probably neither of us much the worse for the 
lie. Perhaps no one at the table believes Mentirio, but even if 
they did the fact cannot thereby be altered. Similarly, if 
Mentirio declares that a sketch in a comic paper, which every 
one knows was that of a great master of caricature, was sent in 
by himself, and not by John Leech, who is prejudiced ? 

The question, however, after all remains, whether it is quite 
the thing to permit this prevalent vice to go on entirely without 
check, as is very much the case now-a-days—whether it would 
not be better for men of sense and courage to beard these unreal 
people in the very act of mendacity, pull them up sharp in mid 
career, and sabre them in flagrante delicto, rather than, f6r the 
sake of enjoying their abasement, to permit them to prolong their 
unrighteous antics. ‘The literary liar is only one of many speci- 
mens of the science. We have the traveller liar, who not unfre- 
quently is the lion of the social circle, the only lion whom, having 
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guests. Such an inn is that at Strands, into which two of us were driven 
by stress of circumstances one memorable night. We had come over | 
from Keswick by Sty Head Pass and through Westdale, had loitered | 
rather too long there in pleasant chat with Ritson, and found ourselves. | 
benighted at cross roads, before a guide post that stretched its mute 
unhelping arms into the darkness. One climbed the post, while the | 
other, after many fruitless attempts with fusees, succeeded in making a | 
flaming torch of a newspaper, by the light of which we read the welcome | 
inscription, ‘* To Strands one mile.” There we found our inn, one of | 
the neatest and cleanest of its kind, cheery with good substantial fare, 
served up with an attention which could not be exceeded for its courtesy, | 
The bill was one of the lightest I have ever seen. We paid more thin | 
half the amount for a moderate luncheon at that pretentious hotel ia | 
Patterdale, with its verandah, gardens, spacious coffee-room, and white _ 
chokered waiter. I shall “gang nae mair” to yon inn unless it beto | 
see if that remarkable waiter has still that awful black eye which | 
adorned his expressive face. How he got that darkened optic, whether | 
in a fight with some refractory guest about the bill or by an accident, is i 
a mystery, but there was a story that it was chronic, for we were tod | 
that it had been seen by a visitor the year before. There was something 

i 
i 


seen, he has not slain. Then there is the hunting stalking liar, 
who has brought down the antlered monarch of the glen ata 
distance the mention of which produces a silence as of the grave 
amongst the decanters, and absolutely stuns the entire party. 
Is it not the grossest moral cowardice to let these men go on? 
I think a nonchalant laugh is a very inadequate requital for their 
pains. 





‘cial ct scntiicat 
wha =C T % 
A TOURIST’S GOSSIP ABOUT INNS. 
] EAR SPHINX,-—I am not a sentimentalist in the matter of inns. 
I should not ‘ike to spend much of my life in them, least of all 
would I wish, like Sterne, that ‘‘ the Disposer of all things may so order 
it that death happen to me not in my own house but rather at some 
decent inn.” Neither from my own experience can I echo that well- 
known verse of Shenstone’s, which says :— 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his fortunes may have been, 
Must sigh to think how oft he’s found 
Life’s warmest welcome at an inn, 
Nevertheless, in my nomadic wanderings, I have many times and oft 


‘ in the manner and look of this man which rendered a timid guest power: 
been glad to seek their shelter, and, as the resting places of many a 


less. While his attentions were oily and servile, there was something | 

















summer ramble, they are the centres of some very pleasant recollections. 
If adversity makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows, travel brings 
us into association with equally strange inns. For some one conceives 
an affection, for others an equal degree of aversion, not always in either 
case dependent upon the fare or the length of the bill, but for the 
memories with which they are connected. To recall a few of the inci- 
dents of travel inseparably linked with hostelries at which I have stayed 
is the purpose of the present paper. 

A recent writer in A/acrti/lan recommends all travellers to preserve 
their hotel bills, promising from their study an amount of pleasure 
which the paying of them did not seem to warrant. For the philosophy 
of this advice I can vouch. Hotel bills are usually the only notes 
of trade I retain at the end of a journey. I preserve them as 
religiously as I do programmes of concerts, bills of operas, and other 
like mementoes of pleasant hours. In their perusal I live the past 
again, Imagination clothes them with a beauty not their own. Around 
them dwells ‘the light that never was on sea or shore.” I have before 
me a little pile of hotel bills, collected in all sorts of places in cities, 
towns, and villages, in the solitudes of mountains far from the busy 
haunts of men, and on the coasts of seas. So thickly do the incidents 
they sugyest crowd upon me, that the only difficulty is one of selection. 
Here is a batch from Lakeland, the land of the English lakes I mean, 
over whose length and breadth my feet have often passed. There is a 
sweet breath of mountain air about them, and from their matter-of-fact 
details there spring forth many a form of beauty that remains in the 
memory a joy for ever. For scrupulous cleanliuess, honest treatment, 
and moderate charges as inns go, commend me to those of the English 
lakes. In the main you get from them good value for your money. If 
the charges are high, the provision will be found in proportion. If, in 
out-of-the-way places, as is often the case, you have no alternative 
between ham and eggs and mutton chops, you will not be required to 
pay as though you had dined on venison. In the matter of wines the 
Lake inns have the reputation of being expensive ; but if you are a 
modest wayfarer, good beer will suit your purpose better, and this you 
may get in the remotest places at the price it would cost you in Market 
Street. There is always one thing, however, to be said in favour of 
what appear to be high charges in tourist-frequented districts. Without 
the assistance of inns you could not well see or enjoy the scenery, and if 
you have a table spread for you in the wilderness you must not grudge 
to pay for it. 

The increasing crowd of tourists is changing the character of the 
inns in the Lake country, and for the worse as regards the tastes of 
plain old-fashioned folk. The most offensive innovation appears in the 
shape of “the waiter,” with his suit of rusty black, necktie of cloudy 
white, and the inevitable napkin. In most cases he is to be avoided 
A pedestrian of well-regulated mind 
must always prefer to be waited upon by a deft-handed comely Phillis, 
such as one meets with in inns which are half farmhouse, half hostelry, 
where the daughter of the landlord does not disdain to wait upon the 


or only tolerated by necessity. 





threatening about them. 
laid down the change, and then, with a half menacing, “remember 
the waiter, sir,” succeeded in transferring it to his own pocket. | 

The inns of Wales as a rule are inferior to those of the Lakes, being | 
deficient in cleanliness, comfort, and fare. The best are thos | 
frequented by artists, such as the Royal Oak, at Bettws-y-Uoed, with is | 
sign painted by David Cox, and its marvellous visitors’ book illustrated | 
with original sketches by the knights of the palette who have maéeit 
their favourite haunt. 

Some of the latest fruits of my wanderings were collected in a wek 
along the Wye and in North Devon. Here is a reminder of an hotelat 
Ross, so cheerless, uncomfortable, and inhospitable, that its disml 
associations cast a shadow over the whole place, until, in spite of Popes 
eulogium, I am inclined to regard the Man of Ross and all his relics # 
so much worthless humbug. That inn is no more worthy of the name 
than the sickly elms that grow from the pew in the church where tit 
much overrated Man is said to have sat. Very much pleasuitt 
memories cluster réund an inn known as the King’s Head, @ 
Monmouth, where there is a pretty waitress and a merry host, It 
overlooks Agincourt Square, with its Town Hali and statue of Heay 
of Monmouth. Sallying out from its door on a magnificent sutum 
evening, I strolled through the streets of the old town, stood under tt 
grand old Norman gateway on the Monnow bridge, and I saw a suns 
resplendant with such a flame-like glory of rose and amber as Tumet 
never depicted. I climbed the ruined fragments of the castle whe 
Henry was born, and peeped into the oriel window of the root inte 
Priory where Geoffrey of Monmouth is said to have written his Chronic 
Apropos to our subject of inns and regarding this said Geoffrey, 08 
reminded of that pleasant archdeacon of Oxford, Walter Mapes ¢ 
English Anacreon, who lived in the twelfth century, and furnished ' 
Chronicler with much of his information. He was 4 rollich 
humourist, with a dash of the profane in his constitution, and wrolt 
Latin verse what Leigh Hunt has translated thus :— 

I devise to end my days in a tavern drinking ; , 
May some eg hold for me the glass when I am shrinking, 
That the cherubim may cry, when they see me sinking, 
God be merciful to a soul of this gentleman's way of thinking 

The most unsatisfactory of all inns are those kept by limited ane 
Your limited company has neither a soul to be saved nor 8 ; 
kicked, and consequently is not troubled with a — 
hotels the charges are usually exorbitant and the treatment sae 
the money that can be got out of him the visitor Is thet 
servants with the most sublime indifference. Mine host ‘isha 
will welcome his visitors’ arrival, and, it may be, will — bot 
parting and wish him a pleasant journey, but at wap * 
come and go without the slightest interest being 1 ~ 
I remember staying at an inn of this kind at 
nial soul in the es | 
fort was the Boots 


movements. 
place in Devonshire, where the only ge 
who diplayed any human interest in my com 








It was a study to see the way in which ‘| 
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driven look ruefully at the bill discharged under that inhospitable roof. There 
pee are some peculiarities about Devonshire inns that are worth notice. 
loitered The ordinary people you meet in the country display a native refinement 
of manner and a courtesy to strangets that surprises a Lancashire man, 


“pen but this lasts only so long as there are no pecuniary transactions between 
hile the | you. When the latter is the case, a studied coldness and indifference is 
naking a | | assumed which probably arises from a feeling of independence. This is 
welcome | very marked upon the innkeepers. They seem also to look with dis- 
n, one of | || favour upon anything that assumes the shape of Sunday travelling. I 


ntial fare, | have before me a bill which I received on a plated salver in the fine 
coffee-room of the Valley of Rocks Hotel at Lynton, which, by the way, 

























pees commands a splendid view from its windows of the British channel and 
1s hotel in | | the opposite coast of Wales. Along with a friend I had arrived there 
and white | | on a Sunday morning. We had intended to reach it overnight, but 
ess it be to | | midway from Ilfracombe had got lost on ‘* The Hangman,” and wander- 
eye which \ | ing over Exmoor were compelled, after rousing all the dogs in the 
ic, whether | | hamlet and most of the people, to seek refuge in the rustic litttle inn of 
accident, i | | Trentishoe. From the frigid coldness of our reception at Lynton, we 
re were told | | could not get rid of the impression that it was considered z#fra dig to 
1s something | | arrive there on Sunday, travel-stained ‘and on foot. Strolling down 
guest power | | in the course of the day to Lynmouth and the gorge of Water- 
xs something | || meet, at the Lyndale Arms Hotel, which Kingsley alludes to in his 
in which be | | prose idyl, they refused to give us anything to drink because it was 
«+ remenhet } || Sunday. 
ket. | || But here, finally, is a long narrow slip of paper, that bears upon it the 
Lakes, being \ | name of the smallest of Devonshire hostelries—the New Inn at Clorelly. 
st are those } |, As I look at it there comes a vision of a quaint fishing village, perched 
Coed, with is | | in the wooded cleft of a hill, its white houses rising roof above roof at 
ook illustrated | | anangle of seventy-five degrees, and toa height of two hundred feet 
o have made it ] | from the harbour below. There is another hundred feet of wood above, 
| and beyond that Clorelly coast and the churchyard with many graves of 
ected in a week | drowned mariners, The trees close the village in on every side, stretching 
or of an hotel down to the shore. The inn is placed midway in a street which is simply 
that its disml | asteep zigzag of stairs, going in one place through a man's home. Our 
n spite of Popes |, inn has alittle balcony in front, with seats, and gay flowers, where you 
- all his relics | can sit and almost shake hands with the people on the other side of the 
‘thy of the mt |, street. The houses are wonderfully clean, their white fronts being 
rt ch where te covered with vines and tall fuchsias. Down the street flows a stream 
much pleas | which has its source in a pool in the wood above, and slips from stair to 
King’s Head, # stair down into the harbour. ‘The fishermen are tall and strangely 
- merry bast h | handsome men, and very polite to strangers. Down in the harbour are 
1 statue of Heat some dozen trawlers or so, which represent the herring fleet of the place. 
agnificen goto AsT look at my bill I sit again with fishermen and coastguardsmen on 
, stood wane that | the ledge overhanging the harbour, and smoke my pipe as I look across 
and I sawa st | theblue sea to Lundy Island, or watch the artist on the tide-deserted 
amber 28 Tune Stones of the harbour, as he transfers to his canvas that bronzed, weather- 
¢ the castle viet |, beaten fisherman sitting among his nets. A BOHEMIAN. 
of the rootn i | ~— -" 
yritten his Cri wa 
said Geotitey, [FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTEBOOK. ] 
; Mapes 
wae THE HOUSE SPARROW. 
” was 2 vol [PASSER DOMESTICUS.] 
tution, and S the dog, with a rare propriety, has been called the friend'of the 
a dad mrs race, the domestic sparrow may not inappropriately be 
a icrenee en of civilized society. There is, however, a wide 
n Lams eee otween the motives that attach these humble followers to 
, en ig! b te bs asters, for whilst the former serves man from an inborn affection, 
yay ahi { a oe only attends him for the benefits he confers. If the truth 
t by limit we os ne spoken Mr. Passer, though by no means without his good points, 
ved nor a Mt canny impulsive, Consequential little person, and serves the race 
| eens 4 ” re rn 80 assiduously chiefly when serving himself. Notwithstanding 
reatmen qWestionable character the house sparrow is quite a typical British 
ror is het sy bold, pugnacious, busy, and self-reliant, equally at home in 
ne oe ve is eee Presi active and industrious after his own fashion, and 
, will sha "a - Y doing his daily business with a genuine English indifference to 
t the ere ai nd cold, storm and sunshine. 
cing = aa sturdy ally is closely connected with the imporfant family of the 
this ki ae “aad of which are found in almost every part of the world. 
ul int ! : y these may differ in size and colour, the Ssess a 
as the Merl family liken Prin £53 
+ W is ess, and boast, moreover, one feature in common 
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that serves to classify the race, under the generic term of Fringillida. 
This feature is the bill, which is short, nearly conical, and of great 
strength. Both mandibles are equally thick, and when closed, are 
nearly uniform in length and breadth. To describe this bird scientifically, 
would be a mere waste of time and an idle parade of knowledge. 
Rather let us treat him as an old familiar friend, and instead of lecturing 
at his expense, glance at his private life and public acts ; recall the good 
he does as well as the wrong he suffers ; and lastly, follow him agross 
wide oceans and see how he thrives as a colonist. 

The sparrow, though celebrated neither for his gift of song nor his 
personal charms, can yet boast of as many eulogists, historians, and 
bards as any bird of his size, the nightingale excepted. We hear of him 
in Hebrew, and find him quite familiarised with excellent Latin; whilst 
the moderns have a great deal to say about him in learned prose and 
indifferently good verse. With Barry Cornwall he was a special 
favourite—a’ kind of feathered Penates—and of his merits the poet thus 
sings :— 

He doth follow us 
From spot to spot amidst the turbulent town, 
And ne’er deserts us. His familiar voice, 
His look of love, his rare fidelity, 
Bid us be gentle with so small a friend. 
How much we lear from acts of gentleness ! 
Doth he not teach? Aye, and doth serve us, too; 
Who clears our homes of many a toilsome thing, 
Insect or reptile. 

How well his surname of domesticus suits him! He is our voluntary 
associate ; lives as it were on terms of intimacy with us, and follows us 
like our shadow. Do we build a new house in a district never so lonely, 
the sparrows takes lodgings there as soon as the roof is up; stealsa 
handful of hay, collects stray feathers, and at once proceeds to build his 
nursery under the most convenient tile. What does this cosmopolite 
care for new arts and terrific discoveries? They have no terrors for 
him ; he is quite at home on the engine and tender, picks up crumbs by 
the side of the train during the preliminary snorts that preceed its getting 
under way, and as for the smoke and roar of the furnace, they only seem 
to make him more confident and comfortable. Doubtless the rogue 
laughs in his bill when man calls himself his master, for, to his thinking, 
the larger biped is only his purveyor in ordinary. Though not a first- 
class singer, he twitters his morning and evening hymn in soft, low tones. 
But this is his peculiar style, for whem it pleases him he can throw out 
high and powerful chest notes. His piano is for his friends ; his forte 
for his enemies. We fear the much-enduring public hear him too often 
in the exercise of his loftier powers, for a more violent, vindictive little 
monster is not to be found in city or country. Even the policeman some- 
times pauses in his professional saunter, looks scandalized at his constant 
broils and battles, and perhaps thinks it might improve the social con- 
dition of the neighbourhood if he were taken to the office. But he con- 
dones this excess of duty, and proceeds on his rounds with a dubious 
smile, which might express either an affectionate, paternal sort of pity 
for so small a delinquent, or a pleased admiratiom for the dauntless 
valour with which this feathered knight does his devoir. 

“None are all evil,” sang the grandest of our poets; and our “ street 
Arab,” for whom no reformatory exists, is not always engaged in 
annoying or injuring quiet citizens, for he devotes a considerable part of 
each. day to the inspection of our spouts and rain-conductors ; pries with 
his keen eyes into every crack and fissure on the walls of our houses ; 
regularly takes a constitutional in the yard miscalled a garden, and wove 

to the vermin he sees. Whilst in town, the sparrow is a better domestic 
insect destroyer than even Mr. Weatherspoon’s last and, of course, most 
successful nostrum ; and if it were not for the exertions of our small 
companion, we should run some risk of being eaten alive. 

Barry Cornwall speaks of the subject of our present history as a moral 
teacher. Prudence and kindness are good things in their way ; let us 
see if we can establish for him any just claim to these virtues. Poor, 
wary, watchful architects, how many a time have you made us late for 
lectures when we chanced to be a student at the Dublin School of 
Medicine. Immediately opposite the western front of the College stands 
a large and beautiful building, once the Parliament House, and now the 
Bank of Ireland. Round this ornate structure rises a long row of 
Corinthian pillars, the capitals of which were, in the opinion of the 
dingy Dublin sparrows, erected for their common use and benefit. 
How they used to fight for a niche in that temple of fame in the early 
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days of March, and what terrible anxiety followed their victories. 
Materials were to be collected for their nests. Some were gathered in 
the College gardens and lawns ; some—especially refuse feathers swept 
out of the fishing-tackle shops—were picked up on Essex Quay; but 
their choice hunting-ground was the car-stand, which supplied them 


with morsels of hay, and now and then a long straw plucked from the + 


tattered cushions of the crazy vehicles. Once obtained, tthe little things 
lost no time in decamping with their beoty, winging their way straight 
for the ‘Corinthian capitals already mentioned. When near -home, 
however, they often encountered the watchful eyes of an idle student 
whose name it is mnnecessary to mention. Then their course was altered : 
one would pitch on the roof of an army-outfitter on the oppesite side of 
the street ; another would light below the parapet of the College, and 
peep at us over its edge ; whilst a third flew towards the western side of 
the Bank, giving us to understand that his home |lay somewhere in that 
direction. But we knew better, and laughed to see Mr. Passer playing 
hide-and-seek with a good-for-nothing prodigal who should have been 
listening to the professor as he descanted on the os ‘innominatum or 
the tibia. Perhaps their time was even of less,importance than ours, at 
least whilst we watched, we scarcely remember ary bird so imprudent 
as to reveal home secrets. 

Jesse, in his G/eanings, tetls two pretty stories of the kindly nature of 
our bird. On one occasion a sparrow contrived to get a long piece of 
worsted firmly fastened round one of his legs, and perching in a tree, to 
consider probably what was to be dgne next, the wind whirled the 
unattached end round a branch and made the spoiler captive, for 
unquestionably he had purloined the fatal property. Through the 
whole winter the luckless prisoner was fed and tended assiduovsly by 
his mates, and when the spring rains burst his bonds and set him free, 
great and marked was the rejoicing amongst the entire community. The 
followipg anecdote has a more tragic termination. A farmer’s boy 
found a nest of young sparrows and placed them, probably for security, 
ip a trap cage. Great and unexpected was the result, as within a short 
time he secured forty pld birds who had kindly come with food in their 
mouths to foster and cherish the orphans in their dangerous asylum. 

A very ,pretty quarrel has arisen between agriculturists and philan- 
throphists,on the subject of the diet of sparrows, one affirming his food 
consists entirely of insects and larvae, whilst the other as stoutly main- 
tains his whole genius is devoted to the consideration of gram. The 
truth is, the unhappy cregture possesses an excellent appetite, and 
swallows everything edible that comes in his way. In towns he is con- 
tent with refuse matter; in villages he enjoys a mixed diet ; in the 
woods and fields he is a hunter, pursuing cockchafers, beetles, spiders, 
apd grubs, of all sorts and sizes, with untiring energy. Let us own the 
truth. When the corn is ripe, and especially while it stands ip sheaves, 
he has no objection to so dainty a dish ; but the farmer denies his right, 
and burns powder to a large extent in order to drive him off the premises. 
We think the birds entitled to receive a small part of the wages due to 
them foy their labours through the winter, spring, and summer, when 
they dug and delved for the thankless owners of the soil, and did more 
for the growing ,creps than all the rollers and crushers that pressed or 
harrowed the fields. Rusticus has no objection to any number of farm- 
servants, only he forgets that the “labourer is worthy of his hire.” The 
sparrow is a public benefactor ; yet—in the dark ages, of course—there 
have been clodpole clubs formed for his destruction, and Bumbles, in the 
office of churchwardens, who haye publicly offered a poll-tax at the rate 
of a penny for every five heads. But man, who seldom knows his 
friends from his enemies, has begun at last to recognize the value of 
birds in general, and our little brown friends in particular ; so we may 
quit England for a brief space, remarking, as we step on board of the 
liner that is to arry us round Cape Horn, ‘‘ truth is great, and will 
prevail.” 

Whilst we in the gld country were trying to be rid of our feathered 
farm-servants, gur kinsmen in Yan Dieman’s Land, Australia, and New 
Zealand were at there wit’s end for some means to protect their grain 
crops from the insect hordes that devastated their fields. Sparrows were 
imported, and at once took rank as sacred birds. They could go where 
they pleased, and do what they liked, so they set earnestly about the 
great business of life—increased, multiplied, and worked with such a 
will for the friends who appreciated them that they soon cleared the soil 
of vermin and made the plains so fat with corn that they laughed and 





——ssennnamanl 
sang. Even our transatlantic cousins, who have a habit of estimating | 
men and things only according to their market value, rate our bird ata | 
high figure. Fain would we relate the wonderful cures he Wrought on | 
the sick avenues in and around New York, where the luckless trees 
could not put forth a leaf.or blossom that was not at once eaten by | 
caterpillars. But Mr. Francis has told the tale, so we will be silent, 
wipe our pen, and cook the dinner, #.¢., crumble a slice of bread for the 
clamourous flock that flutter and peck against our study window, 
Coming, coming, impatient qnes ; frost and snow have made you more 
than usually.exigeant to day. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS WIFE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 





EAR SIR,—Will you allow me, as a woman, to say a few words | 

on behalf of another woman, whose name years ago, and recently, 
has been held up to reprobation as far as the English tongue reaches, 
Privately, I know absolutely nothing of the lady in question, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and I base my judgment of the merits of the case on 
her husband’s published ex parte statements concerning their separation, 
J have never heard a hint of criminal misconduct of any kind against 
this lady, yet, the manifesto of her husband, published in his journal, 
and the terms of his will, place her, by inference, almost beyond the pale 
of moral taleration. Surely this is not right. The public cannot help 
remembering'that the woman, whose name has never been heard during the 
recent general Jamentation, was his companion far twenty-five years and 
the mother .of his twelve childsen. We do not honour him the less in 
remembering her, who, surely, must have suffered enough in having 
once possessed the love of such a man, and then lost it. 

Nothing is so difficult to adjudge upon as a quarrel between man and 
wife. After half a century the Byron affair has set the literary world ia 
envenomed contention ; and the Dickens’ separation may be as hotly 
discussed by our grandchildren. Even now, with the weight of the 
recent loss heavy on our hearts, we cannot help asking ourselves if this 
lady has not suffered some injustice. No one has raised a voice for het 
She is exiled from her children, the sympathy af society, her husbands 
grave : and he, the rich, popular, famous and honoured, is her accuser; 
and the bitter feeling comes out most conclusively in his last will. He 
desires in this.that the world should know heallowed her £600 per annum. 
This was no great liberality with an income of £10,000, He adds that 
he alone supported his numerous and expensive family. I cannot st 
that he exceeded the common duty of a married man in so doing. Itis 
not likely that he bargained with her to asist in their maintenance when 
he made her his wife. 

There is a pettiness of mind jin his published statements that mes 
deeply pain hundreds, who, like myself, have almost worshipped | 
Dickens ; and I assert emphatically that these statements betray ® | 
undue personal estimate that must exceptionally lead to undue demands 
on others. I am sure that most women will agree with me that the | 
bearing of twelve children is almost a hard life's work, and will a 
much spare energy for higher work or metaphysical speculations. 50% j 
few women have shone as mothers in the state and queens nt i 
but their progeny have generally been mentally deficient. pat j 
seems will not bear this double activity. Moreover, the accusalions ie 
to Mrs. Dickens’s domestic management, which went the round yi 
papers, were such as a large per cent of exigeant husbands = ps 
out. Her husband evidenty desired qualities he had not look id 
the first instance ; and we know that for many men 4 woman “a 

i s soon cloy. 
greatest charm when she becomes theirs. Her grace al 
good points are taken, as a matter of course. We den “3 
especially how hard it sometimes is for the mother to maintain 

BN | il i » and J am sure that he 
position in a family of growing daughters ; an tal 

ill joi in thinking that he who had 
of my countrywomen will join me in thinking [al - hehave 
bloom of her life, to whom she had borne twelve children, migh 

i Mrs. Dickess 
more forbearance to her loveless middle age. ts 
husband, as it seems, by her desire. No wonder, since it Is P! : 

4d : in hi that should have 
her sister long occupied the place in his esteem hy lad, bet 
hers. It is with pain I bring up the name of this paper fe 
indirect stigma flung on Mrs. Dickens in the last "eal 
world-wide comment. Say that she fost her position by 
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city (nothing more is asserted), is it well or just to parade this before the 
world in the most solemn document to which mortal hand is put? No; 
I will not believe it; and Iam sure that I speak the sentiments of 
thousands of English people when I say that it is to be deplored that 
sach utterances went forth to awake misgiving and regret in minds that 
mourned in the loss of Dickens the loss of a dear friend and consoler.—I 


A Happy MARRIED WoMaN. 
[Our correspondent’s protest comes rather late, but it deserves, never- 


| theless, to be recorded.—Eprror.] 






——— 
—~_ 


TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL, 


COLLAPSE OF THE MAGISTRATES. 
} tgp dispute between the magistrates and the Watch Committee has 
had a very ridiculous termination. Messrs. Rickardsand Agnew, 
|| after having violently protested that they would bring the matter before 
| the Lord Chancellor, now discover, and announce in the congenial 
|, columns of the Guardian, that they cannot do so without implicating 
Messrs, Willert and Nicholls—for which gentlemen they profess to have 
too much respect to suffer them to be involved in the inquiry. The 
absurdity of this evasion of their public protestation, on the part o 
|| Messrs. Rickards and Agnew is too obvious to need pointing out. But 
when it is remembered that ‘Messrs. Rickards and Agnew must have 
been perfectly aware from the very first that any possible inquiry could 
not fail to implicate the two so-much respected aldermen, that absurdity 
comes out in full relief. The truth is to be read between the lines of 
Messrs. Rickards’ and Agnew’s withdrawal from their bumptious stand- 
point. They have either found out for themselves, or have been made 
aware by some more sensible advisers, that the less the pool is stirred 
the less will be the odour. We congratulate them on the sound discretion 
of the course they have pursued. True, they look small, as matters are ; 
but they would have looked infinitely smaller, as matters might have 
been. 





VALENTINES AND VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Valentines have this year flourished with their accustomed vigour, 
The amount of folly in the world appears to be a pretty constant 
quantity. Not that all valentines are folly, or that the festival is alto- 
gether a foolish festival. On the contraty, nothing is more graceful 
than the custom itself, shorn of the vulgarities and absurdities which 
have encrusted themselves round it. But these are so many and so 
great that little of the original grace is left, and the old custom is 
becoming far too much monopolized by the hideous lampoons which 
confront the weary eye at every turn. But even the missives which are 

| Meant to be of a complimentary and delicate nature are very tawdry and 
commonplace. The eternal allusions to the state of matrimony, the 
inevitable “day” that has to be named, the everlasting church, and the 
gilt wedding-ring, are all in horrible bad taste. Great jubilation was 
expressed last year at the discovery of what was thought to be a charm- 
a and original idea—a bird that jumps out of a nest of fancy paper and 
ing ries The consequence, of course, is, this year birds are done 
pte Bow 4 ~ all, what meaning is there in the bird? In fact, a 
ae pend pervades all valentines that do not flatly talk 

mi) ed =a e service, and the Ting ; and, perhaps, in the present 
inane, as to breach of promise of marriage, it is judicious to be 

gless. But if a body does want to put some idea into his valen- 


tine, y i i 
» yet not be coarse, his only plan is to procure an ordinary sheet of 
Paper, and write out his own. 


AGGRAVATED CHARITY. 

The public well-bein 
of 4 Not uncommon dis 
Since, the distinctive s 


§ 1s at present suffering from an aggravated type 
ease called ‘‘ fashionable charity.” Some time 
 hemaeepe patvess was “ subscriptions for the French and 
a ™ . : which the larger portion evidently went to the 
authorities ae ras an extent, indeed, as to enable the Prussian 
the supplied — with any other field-hospital arrangements than 
the simplest di Principally from British sources. Just now, however, 
agnosis shows ‘ subscriptions for starving Parisians and 





Peasantty.” The usual gifts from those who like to give, the usual 
speech from the man who likes to speechify and not to give, and the 
money comes in and is packed off to that Avatar of municipality, the 
Lord Mayor. And all this at what cost? Surely at the expense of our 
own poverty-stricken and sick folk, and with the demoralization of the 
true charitable instinct in our breasts. The sneer of charity at home, 
and there only, falls with blunted point. The charity that begins at home 
should embrace all objects within her ken and power, and like the finger 
of a clock “run the great circle and be still at home.” As it is, the money 
and clothing sent abroad are merely taken away from the sick and 
wounded among ourselves. Say, you managers and treasurers of all Man- 
chester benevolent institutions, charitable, religious, and such like, have 
not your funds minished in woeful proportion to the money and goodssent 
away, and upon which the Prussian official, restored from the Infirmary 
by the gifts of your ordinary benefactors, strives everywhere to lay his 
claw, growling the while curses not loud but deep on the senders ? 
What has become of the £200 a month deficiency in the District 
Provident Society’s receipts? And of the clothes which would formerly 
fill a cart and can now be carried by one man, ‘ under his arm,” as the 
old song says? It is the suffering poor here—who were watmed and 
clad by these gifts, but are so no longer—who are really giving to the 
distressed French, not those who parade in the subscription lists, nor 
the economical flunkeys who jump up behind the local aristocracy at 
the Town Hall. 





OUR LOCAL M.P.’S AND THEIR ARMS. 

The Herald and Genealogist, reviewing Debrett’s House of Commons, 
is slightly sarcastic on a few of our M.P.’s and their armorial bearings, 
while it rather chides others on their too great modesty in not bearing 
arms when they are clearly entitled to do so. Mr. Hugh Birley’s coat 
is one unknown to heralds ; so is Mr. Rathbone’s, of Liverpool ; Mr. 
F. B. Smith, M.P. for Stockport,.has assumed, with a change of tinc- 
tures, the coat granted to Smith, of Gloucester, in 1614; Mr. Hick, of 
Bolton, that of Hicks ; while Mr. Peter Rylands, M.P. for Warrington, 
out-Herods Herod by assuming the “ very singular” coat of Bromley, of 
Badington, county Chester. Doubtless, the arms of many other M.P.’s, 
if examined by an expert, would be found to suggest the familiar adver- 
tisement : ‘‘ For Family Arms, send name and county. Plain sketch, 
with heraldic description, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, §s.” Among the volun- 
tarily armless M. P.’s is Mr. W. J. Legh, the member for East Cheshire, and 
representative of one of the oldest families in the county, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS ON 
‘CHANGE. 
9.—VETERANS. 

(C UPERFLUOUS lags the veteran on the stage, is a phrase 

which we should not like to apply to any of the oldest sub- 
scribers and frequenters of the Exchange. On the contrary, as “the 
hoary head is a crown of glory to its possessor,” so are the veterans of 
the Exchange the pride and satisfaction, the ‘‘round and top of sov- 
ereignty ” of that institution. As it is with judges, politicians, soldiers, 
bishops and comedians, who survive their early contemporaries, so 
also are the commercial veterans usually made of sterner stuff, are consti- 
tutionally closer in the grain, and possess more equable tempers, or, 
in addition to these qualities, have probably taken better care of them- 
selves than those who have prematurely succumbed. There is a greater 
air of repose, and frequently of more cheerfulness, among the veterans 
than among the younger men who are in the thick and heat of the 
battle, and are fiercely elbowing and jostling each other in the com- 
petitive contest, and struggle for a livelihood, if not for a fortune. The 
veterans have generally got beyond that, and though they cannot abstain 
from visiting their old haunts, it is more from the force of habit, or a 
desire to learn what is going on, or simply because they have nothing 
better to do, than from any necessity to remain as participators in the 
fray. To these however there are exceptions. A few veterans keep it up 
to the last, and like Macbeth, resolve to die with harness on their backs. 
Some also, who, like the usurping Thane, have fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf, and on whom the fortunes of war have not smiled, 
are from sheer necessity compelled to go struggling on to the end, 
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although they know full well that victory is not for them. But of these 
we shall have more to say presently. 

The veterans may be divided into three classes. First, the successful 
generals, who have retired altogether from active campaigning, and merely 
flit about the scenes of their former triumphs, reading the papers, poking 
their noses into share lists, and discussing, in a perfunctory sort of way, 
passing events. Startling telegrams involving changes of dynasties, 
excited cotton reports, panics on the Stock Exchange, panics abroad, 
and panics at home, have very little effect upon these enviable veterans. 
They see their property in shares and stocks go up and down with the 
greatest equanimity, “or they are not speculators, and the fluctuations 
which keep other campaigners in a fever of excitement, hope, and 
despair, are received by them with comparative indifference. After all, 
these fluctuations make very little difference to a man whose property, 
or part of whose property, is invested in Midlands, North Westerns, 
Yorkshires, and what not, if he holds his shares entirely as an invest- 
ment. One month he appears so much richer, and another so much 
poorer, and that is about the sum and substance of it. An experienced 
old veteran knows better than to buy when stocks are unusually high, 
or to sell when they are unwontedly low, so that he does not bother 
himself about the matter. If he finds things unprecedentedly depressed, 
and everybody else selling, our veteran, if he happens to have any spare 
money lying idle, may occasionally buy a few shares and add them to 
his original stock; but he rarely sells, unless he begins to entertain a bad 
opinion of his investment, and then he generally makes a clean sweep of 
it, and washes his hands of the whole concern. This is about the whole 
extent of business with which our retired veteran concerns himself on 
’Change, and for the matter of that, by instructing his broker, he could 
manage the business by never going near the place. 

These jolly old veterans are about the wisest and most prudent men 
on ’Change. It is given to few to know when to retire. Some prefer 
to remain hard at work to the end. Some want just one other good 
spell; some cannot make up their minds to get out at a sacrifice, and 
some lose every penny they have in the world, and leave it as poor as 
when they were born. The commercial world is not exactly the abode 
of affluence, luxury, and bliss which outsiders appear to think it is. Of 
all the men struggling to make fortunes but few succeed. Money- 
making requires a special aptitude; industry, judgment, boldness, and 
a combination of qualities given only to a few. But commercial men 
are neither cleverer, nor wiser, nor even better men of business than 
their neighbours, and the musing of the melancholy moralist are as 
applicable to them as to others— 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

Another class of veterans are those who voluntarily remain in business 
to the very end of their days. Possibly they find it difficult and almost 
impossible to make satisfactory arrangements how to retire, just as some 
people are puzzled how to make a will, and leave the law to make it 
for them. A tremendously hard-headed shrewd set of men are these 
veterans, of whom there have been, and still are, a fair number of spe- 
cimens on ‘Change. Business has become to them a second nature, 
and probably if they were to give it up entirely they would feel the want 
of the stimulant, not know what to do with themselves, and die from 
sheer exhaustion. There are plenty of instances of such veterans who 
have retired, but have nevertheless returned to their places of business 
and gone on as if nothing had happened. 

The third class of veterans includes those maimed warriors who have 
got sadly mauled in the battle of life. Covered with wounds, they have 
neither fortunes nor pensions to fail back upon. Hard work is it for 
these battered and worn-out veterans to go the tremendous pace of the 
present day. Few of these broken-down old campaigners are to be met 
with on ‘Change, probably because they find they have no chance there, 
but we fear that outside, their name is legion. Thackeray, in Vanity 
Fair, has given so faithful a description of such an unfortunate veteran 
that we cannot forbear giving a short extract here :—‘‘ Good old John 
Sedley was a ruined man. His name had been proclaimed as a defaulter 
on the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcy and commercial extermi- 
nation had followed. * ® * Mr. Sedley’s speculations in life, sub- 





petites 

sequent to his bankruptcy, did not by any means retrieve the broken | 
old gentleman’s fortune. He tried to be a wine Merchant, a coq) 
merchant, a commission lottery agent, &c. One by one, his friends : 
dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals and bad wine from 
him ; and there was only his wife in all the world, who fancied dnl 
he tottered off to the city of a morning, that he was still doing any | 
business there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he to wie ) 
of nights to a little club at a tavern, where he disposed of the finances | 
of the nation.” | 

Some of the veterans of the Exchange who have lately passed away 
are still fresh in our memory. Within the last year justice was dene | 
in these columns to two old worthies, Mr. Thomas Fielden and “The | 
Old Editor,” by one who knew them well. Singularly enough, both 
these veterans had a rustic look about them. Mr. Fielden generally | 
stood with at least one hand thrust deep into his breeches pocket, and 
looked more like an eminent breeder of sheep and cattle, or successful | 
grower of roots and cereals, whom one might come across at the Rowl 
Agricultural Society’s Show, than a merchant-manufacturer on ’Change 
The Old Editor’s chief business at the same place seemed to consist of 
reading the G/obe newspaper, which he continued to do to the last, not 
withstanding its change of politics and shape. Probably he had infinitely | 
greater pleasure in angling for perch and trout than in either writing or | 
reading leading articles. Another worthy old habitué has disappeared 
within the last year, also as rustic and healthy as the foregoing, not- | 
withstanding the eighty summers which he had passed. Mr. Peter 
Eccles, who was a very prosperous cotton-spinners and merchant, ws 
also a successful gardener, and he had such a smooth, ruddy, boyish 
face that he always reminded us of one of his own apples or peaches. 
Breakfasting at seven o’clock every morning, and taking an early tmin 
from the place denoted by the name we have given him, Mr. Peter 
Eccles was about the first person to go on ’Change, which was-im- 
mediately after the doors were opened. He left business about thre, | 
and went to bed at nine. A worthy old gentleman was Mr. Peter Eccles, 
who had seen as much of the cotton trade as most people of the preseat | 
day. Being a prudent man, who was not easily led into speculations, | 
he confined himself to his own business, but would bay cotton if he 
thought the time was come with the greatest pluck and spirit. If te) 
had not a favourable opinion the arch-tempter himself could not hare | 
induced him to buy. ' 

Time is fast dimming the lineaments of another old familiar vetersy, | 
who has been gone some years. Old ‘‘Sell and Repent,” and “My Minds } 
Made Up,” were before our time, although their quaint old figuresat | 
known to us by certain sketches which we occasionally encounter ; bat | 
most of our readers who attended the Manchester Exchange som 
years since must recollect old Mr. John Cheeryble (not one of the brothes 
of that assumed name), but we can think of no other which suits him { 
well. You could scarcely go on ’Change at any hour of the day withost | 
encountering the portly person of old John Cheerybie, whose goat 
natured face was always on the broad grin. Of the middle height, Mt 
John Cheeryble, was addicted to large-made, capacious, swallow-taled 
coats, and drab inexpressibles. Likewise did he affecta soft white 
cambric neckerchief, with limpish ends. Likewise did he always wet 
his hat half-sideways on the back of his head. If Mr. John Cheeryble 
was not to be seen about the middle of the room when it was es? 
he would always infallibly be found in one of the side alleys, or mm 
at one of the windows in conversation with some one he knew, ~ 
knew most people, cottonopolitan and provincial. If ee oe 
seen, then the probability is that he was to be heard, for as Mr. ~ 
Cheeryble was very deaf, he had acquired the habit of speaking ae 
loud tone ; not in the harsh style after the manner of px ! 
other distinguished foreigners, but in a full, mellow tone, as if 
port and maraschino had given a ripe fruity flavour to his yor at . 

Gradually are the veterans of the old school being pu' poe 
stage, and as yet, we can hardly reconcile ourselves to their . a 
Successors! What a suggestive idea ! What if we prenyehe 
generation are beginning to be regarded as veterans? Possibly er ue 
difficult to drawa hard and fast line betwixt youth, manhood, ano" 
Ww : i of the old school remaiti 

e have still, however, a few specimens hile we 
alive and in the flesh. Let us appreciate the aca oi wt 
them. The figure of a stalwart veteran rises, hoary-h bis 

in his head and as strong ® 

a stoop of the shoulders, but as clear in his h 
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| legs as ever. He is a financier of note, and is much consulted by his 
associates, of whom he generally forms the centre. He looks more like 
a large sheep farmer whom one might see standing up during prayer in 
a Scotch Kirk, among the Lammermoor hills, than an English merchant 
and Anglo-American banker. Taking a final look at the price lists, he 
pulls off his spectacles, and vanishes “ out at the portal.” 
Who is he that cometh from the North, with fine spinnings from 


Bolton? His head is white witlr the snows of winter, and his cheeks 


are ruddy with the breezes of the moors and the rich grape of the 
Syuth. Factories and engines are his, and he delighteth in the loom 
and the spindle. His pockets are lined with lucre, and ingots swell the 
coffers of his vaults. He bayeth the estates of the nobles, and re-buildeth 
his parish church. Flocks and herds are his, and he raiseth the 
crops in due season. The grouse and the partridge are his, and he 
bringeth down the pheasant at a long shot. He baggeth the hare as 
she runs, and the conies he shoots at his leisure. In times of panic he 
mounteth the steam horse, but Black Care sitteth not behind the rider. 
He journeyeth to the banks of the Mersey, and the early bird picketh 
up the cotton worm. He wireth into the needy seller, and replenisheth 
his stores with the staple of the Savannahs. The Egyptians are his and 
the New Orleanists, and the Sea Islanders are his for a possession. 
Mosesgate is his washpot, and over Bolton has he cast his shoe. Who 
is he that cometh from the North? Men and merchants, where is his 
local habitation, and what is his name ? 


— 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
A SKETCH OF OUR CHOIR. 


UST as we dwellers in Manchester have as a community obtained a 
J reputation for patronising the arts as represented by painting and 
sculpture, so have we also acquired some little renown as a musical and 
musi¢-loving people. Our title to the distinction of possessing so refined 
and refining a taste as the love of music, rests on a tolerably good foun- 
dation, Without counting the concert-hall gatherings, at which of 
course music alone is worshipped, or the numberless occasional concerts 
and musical entertainments which are advertised, or even noticing the 
great care bestowed upon the choral part of the service in most of our 
churches where paid singers are employed, were there no other reason 
for crediting us with an appreciation of melody, the continued support 
which has been afforded for such a long series of years to Mr. Halle’s 
admirable concerts would in itself be sufficient. Our title to be consi- 
| dered as a musical people, however, is a much more doubtful one. It 
rests mainly on the number of singing societies, choral unions, amateur 
concerts, and voluntary choirs, which have sprung into being since the 
introduction here, some ten or fifteen years ago, of the Tonic-Sol-fa 
system. Although many of our present singing societies would scorn to 
be considered as emanating from that agitation, and would proudly pro- 
claim that they sing only by the old system, such undoubtedly was their 
| origin. But without debating the source, and in view of the result only, 
- may perhaps be more appropriately termed a “‘ singing” rather than a 
musical” community, there being between the two terms a distinction 
with a difference. ? 
In a former paper we remarked that true patronage of the arts implied 
a sincere love for them and for the trsth and beauty which they embody. 
| Pursuing the idea, we may further observe that if such attributes make 
the true patron they are also necessary to the composition of the true 
artist. One reasonably expects from the latter an absorbing and some- 
Rekger teste repent wares 
some such devotion on his art, ‘| oe oe cian 
tuitithla ‘Hoe ¢ part, complete success may be pronounced 
solide ' ar such qualities are displayed by the singing 
unity of Manchester—by which we mean particularly the volun- 
"~ choirs, ‘nasmuch as professional singers are universal property—is a 
question for consideration. 
Our chapel is a Dissentin: 
Bregational denomination, 
choir isa Voluntary one, 
|, composed of one or 
|| ‘ors, several passable t 





g place of worship. It-belongs to the Con- 
We need scarcely add, therefore, that our 
or in other words, that it gives its services. It 
two very dry bass voices, one or two tolerable 
le trebles, and a couple or so of boys who sing in a 
' * *}e services which this company volunteers to give consist 
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’ station, and is left behind for a later train. 





in being present on the morning and evening of every Sunday, in a 
small gallery in front of the organ in our chapel, for the purpose of 
“leading” the singing. Lead the singing it certainly does, inasmuch 
as our congregation, being a somewhat old-fashioned and steady-going 
one, refuses to be dictated to in the matter of time by any choir on the 
face of the earth, and is usually about one and a half bars behind the 
voices in the organ-gallery. Sometimes our choir waits for the congre- 
gation at the beginning of a line. If, however, it should happen to be 
a wet Sunday morning, and the occupants of the pews consequently few, 
our choir pushes on to the end of its work, and the contest for the first 
place is observed to be going on between the various constituents of the 
choir itself. In this case, however, the struggle is not with regard to 
time, but to loudness. The result is that we get a sort of medley com- 
posed of bass, tenor, treble, and the before-mentioned nasal noises. The 
chapel being large, however, and the choir comparatively only weak, 
distance lends enchantment to the sounds by modifying them a little. 

But though it may be gathered from the foregoing that our choir 
cannot sing very well, that notable body can quarrel admirably. On an 
average the members have an amicable dispute at the beginning and end 
of each service, and should occasion call them together during the week 
their musical existence is enlivened by a few quarrels more. Not only 
do they quarrel with themselves—they may often do that with reason— 
but with other people also, What they quarrel about is usually a most 
difficult matter for an outsider to understand, but if it be remembered 
that our choir claims for itself a surprising number of privileges— privileges 
to be unlike all other people, and to do what no other people would do— 
privileges to be disagreeable and tyrannical, obtrusive and rude, it will 
be seen that our choir can find plenty of opportunity for exercising its 
powers of antagonism. Inadequate as the full strength of the choir is, 
the volume of human sound coming from the organ gallery is sometimes 
smaller than usual. This occurs when one half of our choir is absent, 
in consequence of a trifling disagreement with the other half. Should 
what our choir calls its dignity be in any way interfered with by its leader 
or by the congregation, or should any party in the church or 
schools appear in the least degree insensible to our choir's surprising 
talents, it is more than probable that some Sunday morning, at the 
beginning of the service, the singing gallery would be found to be entirely 
empty. 

Added to this propensity of our choir’s of not singing when it isn’t 
pleased, it has another equally peculiar one of very often singing when 
the exercise doesn’t please anybody else. If, for instance, you are 
travelling with a cheap trip in Whit-week, or at any other time, and hear 
a company of singers continually bawling that they're ‘‘going home,” 
or unweariedly indulging in rounds for ever so many voices, you may 
take it for granted that the noise proceeds from our choir. Or, if, 
having arrived at your destination and accomplished your pedestrian 
ramble, you drop into some snug farm house in the hope of quietly 
resting your tired limbs and satisfying the inner man, while through the 
open window you inhale the country fragrance and listen to the music of 
the birds; if, we say, while indulging in the contemplation of these 
enchanting prospects, you are disturbed by an unceasing roaring in a 
neighbouring room, You may again feel perfectly certain that you are in 
the vicinity of our choir; while, should you find yourself travelling 
smoothly homewards, having got into your train without a headache, 
you may congratulate yourself that our cher has not arrived at the 


At all entertainments, soirées, tea-meetings, and, the like in connection 
with the chapel, our choir has a monopoly ; and the introduction of any 
eminent or able singer on such occasions, no matter what might be the 
laudable object to be served thereby, would be resented by our choir as 
an unpardonable affront. 

That ‘‘our choir” is only q type of very many Manchester choirs 
will be evident to all who know anything about the matter. Indeed, 
voluntary singing in connection with religious institutions does not appear 
to be a success. Perhaps complete success is more than can reasonably 
be expected. The amount of time required for efficient training is so 
considerable, and constant regularity so necessary, that in this, as in 
several other branches of religious ministration, if thorough performance 
is to be obtained, the labourer must be considered to be worthy of his hire. 
Many people would not be justified in devoting to the study of music that 
ardour which is necessary for the perfection of an artist without receiving 
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some remtineration in return. Moreover, a paid choir is at least under the 
control of its conductor. But admitting all this, there still remains a curious 
contradiction in this matter of voluntary singing. One would suppose 
that when people devote so much of their time to an art, as even volun- 
tary choirs do to theirs, without fee or reward, pure love for that art 
must be the actuating motive, and the musical careers of such associations 
be distinguished by harmony of life and action, and a living pleasure in 
sweet sounds from whencesoever proceeding. That men should delight 
to surround themselves with the beautiful creaticns of the pencil, the 
brush, and the chisel, and yet be ignorant of what beauty is and means, 
seems an anomaly ; but that people should indulge from choice in the 
study of music, and the exercise of its most sublime faculty, the expression 
of the sentiments of devotional praise, and, at the same time, be conscious 
of no higher feelings than those of mutual jealousy and self-conceit, is 
perhaps a greater anomaly still. 


eeu 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETIES. 
2.—THE MEDICO-ETHICAL. 

HE Medico-Ethical Society was established in 1847, so, though 

considerably younger than many of its kindred societies, it may 

now fairly be said to have reached its maturity. It would be invidious 

to attempt to ascribe the honour of its foundation to any particular man 

or men, but it is only right to mention that Mr. John Wilson and Dr. 

Stone were prominent for the interest with which they helped to launch 

the boat. Sir James Bardsley was for a long time president, but 
younger blood now occupies the chair. 

Although the Official Manual does not recognize the Medico- 
Ethical Society, it is one on which the public is, almost insensibly, 
but none the less actually, dependent for a good deal of its comfort 
both in sickness and in health, On the due observance of the 
ethics of the medical profession by the members of that profession 
much more depends than at first sight appears. The legal 
profession has ethics peculiar to it, and some of them are pro- 
tected by law. The clerical body has its ethics too, and so have a 
few of the artistic professions, but none of these are as special 
or important in their character as those peculiar to the medi- 
cal men. Medicine is a science founded “on a basis of facts 
furnished by empiric observation, but which systematizes completely and 
roundly, leaving no vacant spaces.” It is at once experimental, empirical, 
and eclectic, and, indeed, is rather a faculty than a science. Had 
Medicine merely the position of Geology, no system of ethics would be 
necessary ; but, instead of fossil remains and rocks and minerals, human 
beings are the objects on which and for which it speculates. The 
system of payment, individual or public, also complicates the medico- 
ethical system. It is almost impossible to summarize, but practically 
the following state of things has arisen. The State, in the interests of 
the people, has insisted on proper and sufficient medical education ; 
and, in return, has partially protected and privileged such persons as 
comply with her conditions, thus giving rise to state medico-ethical 
relations. Then comes the etiquette between doctors themselves, 
between doctors and their patients, and lastly, their general bearing 
and conduct to the public at large. The world is rather given to sneer 
at what it terms the petty jealousies of the medical profession ; but the 
unwritten laws which prevent or ought to prevent one medical man 
reviling his brother, or visiting his neighbour 5 patient, or becoming a 
quack or a ‘* bonesetter,”’ are, one and all, more protective to the patient 
than they are to the doctor. In no profession are the members so 
dependent on each other's forbearance and assistance. The knowledge 
of thousands of workers must be condensed into one mind ere it will of 
itself be of any use in the healing art. Ill people are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of nervous impressions, and the readiest means of supplanting 
A is for B to suggest a little error of judgment or a mistaken diagnosis. 
As a whole, the esfrit de corps among medical men is very strong, and 
nothing tends so much to preserve this 40” e:frit as frequent contact 
with each other. It is notorious that country medicos are much more 
frequently at loggerheads than are their town cousins; and this is partly 
the result of isolation, and partly due to other, and often monetary, con- 
siderations. However, it is « fact that, just in proportion to the non- 
frequency of collective meeting, the professional isolation of country 





practitioners will be found. 





To keep the profession, as it were, up to the mark, and to protedt its 
interests in its legal and State relations is the end, object, and beng | 
medico-ethical societies. In furtherance of this object the Mas. | 
chester Society has, since its foundation, done good work. Diewte 
between individual members have fortunately been few,-and have all 


been amicably settled through the medium of a medical coun of | 
arbitration. The interests of the profession in its relation to the State | 
have been zealously watched. The arious medical bills, and also those | 
promoted by the Pharmaceutical Society, have been amended of 
opposed as they were unprotective of or entrenched upon the lawfy) | 
liberties of qualified medicine. The chemists have been long insidi ly 
encroaching on the medical domain proper, and now having for a long 1 
time usurped the rights of the Apothecaries’ Company, chemists sem | 
not unnaturally anxious to get their thefts protected by charter, 4 | 
chemist may often safely prescribe for a “mere cold,” but oftener the | 
mere cold has a deeper origin than the untaught chemist can fathom, | 
By all means encourage chemists in their legitimate line; but the 
Medico-Ethical Society certainly deserves well of the public for its 
spirited opposition to ignorant presumption. Connected with this | 
subject is another on which the Society has spent not a little time in 
debate : the question of how far it is ethical for qualified men to keep 
unqualified assistants. Without coming to any definite conclusions the 
Society has practically condemned all but dona fide apprentices or 
assistants, that is, it expects all assistants to be under the immediate 
supervision and teaching of the principal, and not to be kept for mere 
purposes of gain, or to be vicarious, or to manage branches. 

Again, the first successful prosecution against the abominable and 
filthy quacks with whom this city abounds, and whom some of our 
contemporaries delight to honour, was conducted by this Society ; and 
the immediate result was that all the pseudo ‘“ doctors” immediately 
altered their plates and bills. Quacks fatten on the unsuspecting but 
foolish, and the result is depletion of purse and ruin of constitution, 
For their services in this, and for trying to check the indecent handbill 
nuisance, the Society again deserves thanks, and it is only to 
regretted that magistrates do not all interpret the acts of parliament in 
the same light. As it now stands some benches hold that all the 
Medical Act forbids is the assumption and exhibition of a claim to be 
“‘ registered.” We hold, with the Society and their legal adviser, the 
assumption of the title “‘ doctor” or “surgeon” by unqualified persous 
to be the offence contemplated by the Act. Z 

Another great good done was the settlement, on a fair and equitable 
basis, of the vexed question of medical fees. A minimum tariff based 
on the house rental was decided upon, and is to this day loyally observed 
by the majority of Lancashire medical men. Of no little importance '» 
the general public was this equitable settlement of medical fees. The 
question of payment by the poor is, however, yet unsettled, and in the 
shape of sick clubs crops up very rm er every now and agai. 

To enumerate one half of the doings of the Medico-Ethical Sooty 


or to discuss its discussions, would demand too much space. The pis 


has been prosperous, and we hope the future will be equally auspicious 


One evil, however, the Society must carefully guard against. | — 
its new blood has introduced new elements not strictly medico-thi 
into its debates. We fail to see how Special or Fever Hospitalism cat 
be connected with such a Society, unless indeed for condemnation. . 
the Society beware of the danger of becoming a society for the or 
gation of the hobbies of individuals. It has plenty of work cut re 
it in its own proper sphere. Let it have another crusade < e 
Quacks ; let it consider the mal-administration of hospital appoin oa i 
and seek to re-model and extend existing institutions rather t asi | 
little bloated frogs up and down. The specialism which eat 
detrimental to all high medical education, but we willingly a oe | 
has been almost a necessity, forced by the dog-in-the- mange ah 
ethical conduct of some of the elders in the profession. . ar 
relations of the State to medical men, sketched outby the igen 
Royal Sanitary Commission, also demand pressingly the co! i 
of the Society. 2 . 
Asa mana of course the Medico-Ethical Society 1s exclasiel wt 
sed of legally qualified men. Homeeopaths only -/_" re 
Vhether this last step is wise we will not here venture to = & ‘ofall 
tions canbe placed in the path a legally qualified man determ! re 
and we incline to the opinion that the Society should not ““ Allog! 
this class. Would it not be well—if they are mistaken, mens ) 
put it, “either fools or knaves ”"—to enlighten them p + egal 
One subject had almost escaped us. The question — aa 
of medical confidence is a most serious one. How oo! a a 
may abuse such confidence a recent divorce case eee y of 
the public have a right to know to what extent the + al attends 
applies to confidences reposed by the patient in his mec 
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_ ONE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENTS 


| A HOUSE COMPLETELY FURNISHED IN THREE DAYS 


| DRAWING ROOM SUITES, 


No rest | 
ermines 10 f0¥, i 
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GOOD HOUSE COAL to be had at 48, GRANBY ROW, at 7d. per Cwt 


BEST, 8d. per Cwt. Carted one mile and a half. 
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GCiBSON’S 


78, OLDHAM STREET 


AND 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER 


’ CH I 
£8. 8s, TO 30 GUINEAS. 


DINING ROOM SUITES, 


IN MAHOG 
ANY, AND COVERED WITH BRITISH MOROCCO, COM 
> PLETE, 


FOR 10 GUINEAS. 


Dining Tables, with ex 
tra leaf, and fitted wi 
th screw, 39s. 6d 
' . to 10 Guineas 


| DINING ROOM SsuUIT 

| ES IN BEST M 

OROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEAS. 
| 

| 
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| ETS! 
| CONSIDERABLY a 1 


Best Brussels, 3 
, 28. Ad., 38. am, 4s. 6d. Best Tapestry Brussels, 2s. 44d. to 2s. 11d 
Best Kidderminster, 1s, 8d. to 2s. 9d — 








Iron Bedsteads, F ———— 
| , Full Size, 118. 9d. to £6. Wool Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, 16. 
Feather Beds from 38s. to £6. 10s , 16s. 6d, to 50s, 


ILL CATA 
USTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 


Sn 
as 


NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


-R. H. GIBS 
0 T0 96 | a 
, STRETFORD ROAD; AND 78, OLDHAM STREET (ANCOATS STREET END) 


>] 
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THE GREAT ANNUAL 


SALE 


RICHARD BATEMAN’S 
18 & 20, OLDHAM-STREET & DALE-STRERY 


MANCHESTER, 


WHICH IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 





Public at tention is respectfully directed to this important Annual Sale, and the advantages it offers. 
We have much pleasure in announcing that we have recently opened a Depurtr 


ment for Household Linens, and General Drapery, jointly with the Fancy | 


Trade, and we especially desire to draw notice to this now feature in our Business. The Stock, in addition to all the Standard makes, contains numerous Lots of | 


Domestic Drapery at remarkable prices. 


The Managers of our various Departments have been for some time past actively engaged in the endeavour to purchase for this Sale First- 
and owing to the continuance of The War, and other causes, they have be 

fact, that the utmost efforts have ever been used to place before our Patrons the 
Manufacture, and that articles of an inferior quality never form part of the Stock at Britannia House. 


under value, 
We would here refer to the 


Household Linen Department. 
White Toilet Quilts. 
40 11-4 Size.............. at 8s lld 
60 11-4 Size........c0.5.. at lle dd 
60 12-4 Size.............. at 128 6d 
Bf 13-4 Size... seeeees &t 148 6d, usual price 18s 6d 
20 13-4 Size.............. at 198 64, usual price 278 6d 
$5 14-4 Size..........-... at 2he 6d 
Witney, Bath, and Bury Blankets. 
Re ee 
. 108 9d 
13s 6d 
.«. 158 6d 
. 178 6d }All Wool 
-. 2is 
iannkven haak iden ae 
ey ee 


869 Pairs..< 


Cotton Sheetings, Tiwilled and Plain. 
8 Pieces, 2 yards wide 
© Piocan, 2 POPES WIGS ccc cccccccccvesvccecs 
7 Pieces, 2} yarde Wide .... 0... ..ceccccsscccece 
6 Ploces, 23 yards Wide 2.0... ccccccccceccccsecs 1s 64d 
6 Pieces, 23 yards Wide .. ........0. 0000000006018 LIGA 
@ Pleces, S yards Wide 2.2... cccccoccccccccesce S40 
Bleached Damask Table Cloths. 
100 6-4 White Damask Cloths .................. Is 94d 
80 7-4 White Damask Cloths .................. 28 1d 
170 8-4 White Damask Cloths .................. 389d 
75 8-10 White Damask Cloths cobdnkean Se 
60 10-12 White Damask Cloths ................ 08 6d 
60 10-14 White Damask Cloths ................ 11s 9d 
55 10-16 White Damask Cloths ................ lis 0d 
$0 10-16 White Damask Cloths ................ 198 9d 
6 Pieces 8-4 Half-bleached Table Linen, Is 114d, usual 
price 3s 3d ‘ 
8-8 Size Doyleys. 1s 4d to 38 9d per dozen 
25 dozen 84 Size Half-bleached Damask Cloths, at 
$s lid, usual price 4s 11d 
5-8 Size Table Napkins, 28 11d, 38 9d, and 4s 11d, and 
up to 14s 0d 
A Lot of Soiled Table Linen, very cheap. 


Household Linen Department. 
Leno, Lace, and Muslin Curtains. 
$00 Pairs, 3 yards long, at 1s 11d, 28 9d, 3s 11d, to 78 9d 
450 Pairs, 34 yards long, at 3s 11d, 48 11d, 58 31, to1%s 9d 
260'Pairs, 4 yards long, at 68 11d, 88 11d, 108 9d, to 45s 
Swiss Embroidered Curtains, 4 yards lung, 21s to 63s 
Pure Finished®Long Cloths, 

20 Pieces, 32 inches wide 
25 Pieces, $82 inches wide 2a snd sie as cael bah 
24 Pieces, 36 inches wide ..... ......sesee00. at 5hd 
$0 Fine Washed Long Cloth .............025-. at 2hd 
Horrocks’s Long Cloths 4d to 64d, Crewdson's 54d to 7}d, 

Findlay’s 44d to 6}d per yard. 

Lancashive, Welsh, and Sarony Flannels, 

A Lot of All Wool Shirting Flannels at 104d, worth 

Is Shd 
20 Pieces of 1}-yard wide Washing Damask 1s 0}d, 

worth Is 64d 
12 Pieces §-yard wide Nursery Diaper 5}d to 94d 
40 Dozens Linen Towels.......... at 28 6d per doz 
50 Dozens Linen Towels...... at 38 6d, worth 5s 6d 
250 Print Dresses, of 8 yards at 3s 9d, usual price, 5s 9d 
Higher-priced qualities very much reduced 


Mantle Department. 

Having just purchased the entire Stocks of Two 
Eminert French Manufacturers, consisting of Rich 
Lyons Velvet, Clofh, and other Jackets and Mantles, 
we shall offer them with the remainder of our 
Winter Stock during the Sale, at the following 
exceptional prices ; 


-.. 18 Obd 
. 1s 34d 
1s 44d 


at “i 
at 44d 


RICHARD BATEMAN’S GREAT ANNUAL SALE, CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 





en most successful. 


Class Goods 
best products of British and Foreign | 





Mantle Department—Continued. 


Loose Silk Velvet Jackets, 35s 6d, usual price, 45s. 

Loose Silk Velvet Jackets, 49s 6d, usual price 63s 

Loose Silk Velvet Jackets, handsomely trimmed, 3 and 
4 Guineas, usual price 4 and 5 Guineas 

Fitting Silk Velvet Jackets, handsomely trimmed, 4 
Guineas, usual price 5 Guineas 

Very Handsome Pattern Jackets, of Rich Lyons Velvet, 
5 Guineas, worth 8 Guineas 

Our Very Best Pattern Velvet Jackets, 7 Guineas, worth 
10 Guineas 

Loose Black and Coloured Cloth Jackets, 10s 6d, ordi- 
nary value 15s 6d 

Loose and Semi-fitting Black and Coloured Cloth 
Jackets, 15s 6d, ordinary value 21s 

Loose and Semi-fitting Black and Coloured Cloth 
Jackets, 21s, ordinary value 81s 6d 

The New ‘Coattee” All Wool German Cloth Jackets, 
31s 6d, ordinary value 45s 

Loose or Fitting Black and Coloured Cloth Jackets, 42s 
ordinary value 55s 

Loose or Fitting Black and Coloured Cloth Jackets, 
49s 6d, ordinary value 63s 
The colours in the above are choice shades of green, 

brown, claret, mulberry, blue, &., &c. 

A Special Lot of French and German Black Cloth 
Fitting (Pattern) Jackets, at 2 and 3 Guineas, worth 
4and 6 Guineas 


Ladies’ and Children’s Waterproof Cloaks, in every | 


fashionable shape and colour, at very reduced prices 
during the Sale 

A Lot of Real Sealskin Jackets (choice Skins), at 7 and 
9 Guineas, price earlier in the season 9 and 12 
Guineas 

Superior Dogskin Jackets, at 8 and 4 Guineas, worth 5 
and 6 Guineas 

A Manufacturer’s Stock of O 
and colours, all at 68 11 
would be 21s 


ra Mantles, various styles 
each,‘the ordinary price 


Shawl Department. 


The War has “been, as will be well understood, the 
cause of immense sacrifices on the of the 
Lyons manufacturers, famed fer their beautiful and 
costly designs in Woven Long and Square Shawls ; 
we have several lots which will be shown along with 
the products of the manufacturers at Paisley, at 
prices greatly to the advantage of buyers. The prices 
commence at 1 Guinea, and upwards to 12 Guineas. 

120 Queensland Wovwl Shawls, at 6s 11d, ordinary price 
108 lld 

70 Queensland Wool Shawls, at 9s 11d, ordinary price 
15s 6d 

50 Reversible Wool Shawls, at 19s 6d, ordinary price 
208 6d 

35 Reversible Wool Shawls, at 25s 6d, ordinary price 
35s 6d 

A lot of Elegant Wool Shawls, novel designs, at 29s 6d, 
worth 2 Guineas 

An extraordinary purchase of the Finest Saxony Wool 
Scarf Shawls, in all the Scotch Clans, at very reduced 
prices. 

The stock of Black Lace, Grenadine, Llama, and Cash- 
mere Shawls, Mantles, and Jackets, will be sold at 
immensely reduced prices. 


Silk Department. 
Black Silks. 


We have during the past month concluded extensive | 





and advantageous purchases of Black Silks, the | 


manufacture of C. J. Bonnet and Cie, and C, M. 

Teillard and Cie, of Lyons, who possess a World-wide 

repute for purity, richness, and durability of make. 
The prices are 4s 1ld, 5s 11d, 6s 11d, 7s 11d, 88 11d, and 


9s lld per yard, all guaranteed, and doubtless ere | 


long these goods will be very scarce and dear. 


Silk Department—Continued 
Black Silks, of English manufacture and excellent | 
value, at 21s, 25s 6d, 298 6d, 35s 6d, 398 6d, 428, 49s 44, | 
55s 6d, 59s 6d, and 63s, the’ Dress of 12 yards, orany | 
length cut. s 
A Lot of Black Figured Silks, from 3s 11}d to fs 1d 
per yard, much under value. } 
Coloured, Fancy, and Plain Silks. | 
A Lot of Coloured Silk Dresses, 12 to 14 yards, 9864, 
worth 47s 6d | 
A Lot of Self-coloured Broche Silks, 12 to 14 yanis, | 
49s 6d, worth 65s 
A Lot of French Chene Silks, 12 to 14 yards, 4% éd, 
worth 69s 
A Lot of Black Ground French Silks, rich Broche in 
colours, 14 yards, 69s 6d, worth 87s 6d 
50 very beautiful French Silk Dresses, at prices ranging 
from 4} Guineas up to 74 Guineas the Full Dress 
prices before the war would be at least double 
A Lot of Coloured Gros de Suez, at 4s 114d, usual price 
5s lld 
A Lot of Coloured Gros Grains, at 5s 11}4, very choise 
shades of colour 
The present Stock of Japanese Silk Dresses will be 
cleared off at a great reduction ; prices from 2s | 
to 39s 6d the Full Dress 
Trimmed Robe and Costume Department 
In this Department we hold a very large Stock of 
Made-up Dresses, Costumes, &c., principally from 
Berlin, the Prussian manufacturers having bee ¢ | 
late very successful in their designs, 
Repp and Wincey Trimmed Robes, at 10s 6d, with 
boddice 
Repp Serge and Wincey Trimmed Robes, at 2s, with 
boddice 
Costumes, with Jacket complete, 29s 6d, former price 
42s, in French Merino, Serge, and other Foreign 
Fabrics 
Costumes, with Jacket complete and Lined Flannel, | 
35s 6d, former price, 56s i Satinlaine, Repp, aed 
Serge, handsomely trimme | 
Costeannn, with Jacket complete and Lined Flannel, | 
49s 6d, former price, 63s, in Satinlaine, Satinmoyal, | 
and Austrian Cloth. sie 6a, | 
Costumes of Five Articles, Jacket inclusive at * 
usual price, 5 and 6 Guineas, very elegant D ’ = 4 
patterns, trimmed fur, and in other f we 
A Lot of Black Silk Trimmed Robes and hee ! 
from 3} to 9 Y ae upon which large ' 
have been made ‘ 
50 Trimmed Robes, with boddice at 10s 6d, — 
Stock 
60 Trimmed Robes, with boddice, at 16s %, Summ} 
Stock 
40 Trimmed Robes, with boddice, at 21s fumes 
A few elaborate French Costumes, at 60s 6, 


rices 5 and 6 Guineas , 
The foregoing Four Lots are of most extraordins 
in Lav, 


{ 
| 





value 
Several Lots of Prussian Costumes, com ee ot 
Linen, and Cambric, will be cl 
ranging from 12s 6d to 398 éd . 
Bonnet and Hat Departmen! 
We have bought for cash the Stocks 
Modistes and Hat Manufacturers, 
duced prices, consequent on the cou - 
war. These purchases include 4 a Hate 
Millinery, Pattern Bonnets, and Trim! 
highly distinguished modes. . ~ 
embrace an extensive choice in Ye ap 
Real Seal. We have confidence ap 
assuring our friends that, nes one 
superior excellence of the goods he 7 
prices will be found te offer very 


advantages, as follows: | 








— 




















—— 


im | | 
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Bonnet and Hat Department— Continued. 
Millinery Bonnets, from 10s 9d to 21s, usual price 2 and 


§ guineas 
Trimme? Hats, 


bak silk Velvet Hats, 2s 11d and 3s 6d, worth 7s 
Black French Velvet Hats, 5s 11d, worth 9s 6d 
and 4s 6d, worth 8s 6d 


White Felt Hats, 3s 6d 6d. od 
0 "elvet Gipsy Hats, 6s 6d, worth 12s 
Coloured Velvet Gipsy eee 


7h Crown Seals, 148 
fe and Grebe, 5s 11d, — - 9d 
r jrebe, 128 9d, worth 21s 
v rg a) received an assortment of elegantly 

trimmed and untrimmed Straw Bonnets for early 

Spring, which we shall charge “* Sale Prices. 

Dress Department. ‘ 
ing Satinlaines, Silk and Wool Repps, Serge, 

| oy French Merinoes, Stuffs, and other Dress 
ials and black The following Lots 


from 10s 9d to 21s, usual prices 30s to 


Chie 





|| Materials, in colours 











Dress Department—Continued. 

1032 Yards French All Wool Repp, 1s 114d, 
worth 2s 6d, in colours and black 

2051 Yards English Wool Repp, ls 14d, worth 
1s 64d, in colours 

1500 Yards English Wool Repp, 1s 0}d, worth 


ls — 
a English Wool Repp, 9}d, worth 
8 


972 Yards Best Wool Serge, Is 114d, usual value. 
2s 114d, in colours and black 

911 Yards Super Wooi Serge, 1s 64d, usual value, 
1s 114d, in colours 

1097 
1s 24d, in colours 

8089 Yards French Merinoes, in all shades, 
1s 114d, a very cheap lot, usual value, 2s 64d, 
in all colours 

Lot 18. 4037 Yards Figured Alpacas and Russel Cords, 

74d, usual value, 104d 


Lot 10. 
Lot 11. 
Lot 12. 
Lot 13, 
Lot 14. 
Lot 15. 
Lot 16. 
Lot 17. 


ards Diagonal Cloth, 104d, usual value, 





Ladies’ Underclothing Department — Continued. 

75 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Frilled Skirts, 2s 11d, 
8s lld, 48 11d, 5s 11d, up to 9s lid 

90 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Embroidered and Frilled 
Skirts, 7s 11d, 88 11d, 10s 11d, up to 25s 

60 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Drawers, 1s 64d, 1s 114d, 
and 2s 6d 

50 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Drawers, Embroidered, 
ls oy 2s 6d, 38 3d, 3s lid, 58 6d, to 10s 9d, hand- 
somely trimmed 

40 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Chemises, 1s 11d and 2s 9d 

70 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Chemises, Embroidered 
Fronts, 2s 11d, 3s ¥d, 4s 9d, up to 12s 6d 

40 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Plain Night Dresses, 
2s 11d to 6s 0d 

80 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Night Dresses, Embroi- 
dered Fronts and Cuffs, 3s 3d, 3s 9d, 4s 6d, 5s lid, to 


Ladies’ Irish Cambric Handkerchief 
Department. 











" shase 2 Sale, hour lue, y - rs - 
ee poor hed phn Rew she sper _ Lot 19. city y Aberdeen Winceys, 10}d, usual 1,000 Dozens, commencing at 
anc - 2 , « « 
ateg) BM setlist motte | 4 rot ot Rear sage Dro Langit got |e Se Ha eee | Sra kt Hai Roe 
Nee . i > mah ‘Satiniaines 2s 11}d materials, all at 64d per yard . 1s lld the Half Dozen 5s 6d the Half Dozen 
en tuts Lot 1. 2700 ow i — a — » | A Lot of pgp of ———— and Best Materials, | 9. sq the Half Dozen 6s 6d the Half Dozen 
| worth 3s 6d, in colours and Diac , all at 1s per yard. ee » . - : 
Lot 2 2870 Yards French Satinlaine, 2s 3d, worth | We have much confidence in drawing notice to our = oS He <e res H one meee a 
nd Foreign 2s 11}d, in colours and black Stock of Scottish Tartans, in all the favourite Ladies Irish ay - ¢ Hem-s ts ne 2 + a niofs ;— 
Int 8, 2158 Yards French Satinlaine, 1s 11}d, worth Clan patterns. The Sale prices will be found 2s 3d the aw oem = ta the Half see 
2s 6d, in colours and black under those of the manufacturers at Perth _ 28 9d the Half Dozen 5s ~~ 10 = — 
a lt 4 2078 Yards French Satinlaine, 1s 4jd, worth | Lot 20, 2350 Yards Best Scottish Kirtle Tartans, at 8s 6d the Half Dozen Go 6 the Half Dosen 
nd excellent Is 114d, in colours and black i" 2s 6d, usual price, 3s. 6d Fur Department. 
d, 42s, 49s 6, | no oS 1s 24d, worth | Lot 21, 1132 Yards 4-4 Sesttih Kirtle Tartans, 1s 11}d, | The Stock of Furs, which include Sable, Ermine, 
yards, Orany | ee et each ethan Mell usual price, 2s 11 Miniver, Grebe, &c., &c.; Muffs, Collarettes, Ties, 
ces Lot 6. 2861 Yards English Ribbed Satinlaine, 18 6}d, | Lot 22. 2050 Yards Clan Tartan Camlets, 10}d, usual and Cuffs of the best manufacture will be cleared off 
’ worth Is 11}d, in colours and black orice, 1s 64d = at sath 4 
4d to Ss td 6. Gane Seems Ramm, Sn tt rth I , at the Cost Prices 
| Lot 7. 1m Yesde mess | F vor 5 cep 3s 1134, wo Lot 23. 1391 Yards Clan Tartan Satinlaine (best goods), Evening Dress Department. 
8 ¥d, In colours anc ac 
ke. | Lot 8 1943 Yards French All Wool Repp, 2s 114d, 2 1194, usual price, Se 11)d The whole of our Evening Dress Attire, comprising 
ards, 39s 64, worth 8s 114d, in colours and black Ladies Underclothing Department. Grenadine, Tarlatan, and Muslin Dresses, Feathers, 
y j 
| Lot 9. 2670 Yards French Silk Repp, 2s 11}d, worth | 100 Dozen Ladies’ Long Cloth Tucked Skirts, 1s 9}d, Flowers, Caps, and Head Dreses, we shall submit at 
} to 14 yarus, | $s 6d, in colours and black 2s 3d, 28 11d, 3s 6d, 3s 11d, and 4s 11d. greatly reduced prices 
yarda, 49s id, —_—_—e 
1 ces | RICHARD BATEMAN, 
prices ranging | 
nie BRIYANNIA HOUSE, 
| ie ET, MANCHESTER 
yoo fi = & 20, OLDHAM-STREET, AND DALE-STREET, 
D =S ; ; is Pace 7 mais : ss ee : UPTURES , P ~ 
yes from 258 6 1 INS {S.—EXHIBITION PRIZE 
> re ° } . 
troubled with |” ‘agai POMONA GARDENS, MeDAL, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
epartment | CORNS and WARTS should at Inventor and Sole Maker of the 
large Stock d | : once procure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 2 A IT DD IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, 
principally | nneee +4 CORN F apotcrsnnes — Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and other 
, having i never fails to quickly remove them,— IRY J y | Invalid Appliances, 
a yy be = = and 13}d. each, BEVERY MONDAY, WEDEESSDAT, AND BATURD At 26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 
n 'y B. ROBINSON, chemist, Pendleton ; 
at 10s 6d, /EWSBURY, MUTTERSHBAD, & CO., Admission, Sixpence each. se 
pes, at 214, wi Market Street ; and most Chemists. NEW ICE FOR SKATING EVERY MORNING. | 4 L A § / L E N C / E U § F y 
( 
pd, former prict DURING THE FROST. 


a other Foe | KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
i Lined Flannel \ 


laine, Repp #4 FPHESE PILLS are a sure specific for 
:ADACHE, 


| ; I NDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
d Lined Fast | (WMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
Jaine, inroya, | ER, KIDNEYS, &c. They give immediate relief 





2 of PERSISTENT COUGH, ASTHMA, CON- 
; - TION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
or GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 





cjusive at S08 4, | 





elegant 























Ts 
style | , i 
si | =~ fw on fe use for upwards of half a century, 
T= = | - — ve testified to the benefits experienced 
\ Sold by all Ch 

106 6d, Sum | 40 all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
t Medicines, at 1s. lid, 8. 9d., and 4s. 6d per hen. 
t 158 od, Summet j Vere OU Sema enataiettnin ee ce-al 

Stock | / rarTY,T . . 
2 Sunn a ANNUAL BALL in aid of the 
at 50 nga ®t nevolent Fund connected with the Manchester 
a lord Ldcensed V ictuallers’ Association, will take 
" traondisstT I By ue, on Wednesday, the 8th of February, 
compuete 2 tare | +’ y order, GEO. CANDELET, Secretary. 
ste 
A PINE FLAVOURED STRONG 
BEEF TEA 

“ covers xine LIERIG Cow: St About 24d. a pint. ASK FOR 
nerd | es SR TRACT oP ea ogg 
b , Signature on eve: ’ 

\ ee oh ol es the only suarrantee of genuineness, nian 

ri appl i 9 : 

4. Hats ue Wer 





: Just published, price One citing 
HOME TRADE CUTTING ; its 


“auses fects - 
fhe thole uf the eects : & Review together with 


in the Manchester Ong nPoR - “— oT 
t; THOS, SOWLER & 
and all Booksellers, 












SONS, 











ROWN’S COTTON GLANCE.— 

The above Circular is published every Monday, 

and may be had of the Author at a rong oo Two-and- 

a-Half Guineas per annum, payable f-yearly in 
advance Ww. L. BROWN, 


27, Fitzclarence Street, Liverpool. 








ESTABLISHED, 1847. 
URS, WHOLESALE & RETAIL.— 


F. SCHMEHL, Fux Manufactnrer, 9, St. Ann 
Street, and 133, Oxford Street 


FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur 
Trimmings, Fur Hearth and Carriage Rugs, Buffalo 
Robes, Lec, 





DEPILATORY. 
ELLS’ DEPILATORY 


is the only effectual remedy for the immediate 
and permanent removal of superfluous hair from the 
face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 
pu almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 
to the most seusitive skin. Full particulars on recéipt 
of a stamped directed envelope. JoHNn WELLS, 113, 
Euston-street, near Hampstead-road, London. N.B. 
—Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 
the nobility and ladies of rank who have tried this 
marvellous remedy, 


ELL AND ITS TORMENTS, 


AS 


E DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES, &c. By | 


T. R. Price 9d. Cloth gilt 1s. 3d. A most Extraordi- 
nary Book. London: Geo. J. Stephenson. Manchester: 





JOHN HEYWOOD. And all Booksellers. 





| 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
FROM SIX GUINEAS, 


On the greatly-improved Wheeler and Wilson principle. 
Manufactured by Pollock, Schmidt, and Co. 
The movement is soft, silent. and without vibration. 
For Family use without a rival. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 


DEANSGATE, & POLICE-STREKT, SOLE AGENTS. 


“THE LITTLE WANZER” 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


PRICE FOUR GUINEAS. 


This Machine, on account of its simplicity and great 
range of work, has been adupted by the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND for all the National Schools, 


KENDAL, MILNE, & C0., SOLE AGENTS, 


DEANSGATE, POLICE-ST., & ST. ANN’S-STREET 








CARPETS. 
EXCELLENT BRUSSELS 


From 3s. 6d. per Yard. 
SENIOR AND HOLFORD, 


(Late M‘Nawis) 
CITY CARPET AND FLOORCLOTH WAREHOUSE, 
66, KING STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 






































ea, S mwuwpDr hit ©. 
Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 
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THE SPHINX’S 
Vist of Tradesmen, 


OR GUIDE TO SHOPPING. 


( For Perms for Advertising in thia List apply to Taomas 
| Powk.t, 39, Blackfriars Street. ) 


CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

| HAMPSON, Piccadilly. Proprietor of the Fluodentine 

for Teeth ; also Payne’s Taraxacum Cocoa. 
FURNITURE DEALERS. 


| GIBSON, Furniture Dealer, 78 Oldham Street, and 90 
| to &6, Stretford Road. 


WATCHMAKERS & JEWELLERS. 
T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHERS, 88, Deansgate. 


GENERAL DRAPERS, 
| RICHARD BATEMAN, 18 and 20, Oldham Street, 
and Dale Street. Particular attention to his Annual 
Sale, which is now taking place. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


| A, LAFOSSE, 32, Victoria Street. 


AMES THORNTON, Jun., 

* WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
| 103, STOCKPORT ROAD (Opposite Shakespere-street), 
having recently commenced business on his own ac- 
| count, respectfully solicits the support of his neigh- 
| bourhood. For many years connected with a leading 
| family house in the county, of over one hundred years’ 
| standing, and buying everything direct from 
the producer, he is in a position to enter into an 
honourable competition with the leading houses in 
| town, 

If, therefore, the neighbouring gentry would kindly 
favour him with one trial, he trusts they will never 
have occasion to regret the encouragement thus given 
| to a young beginner. 

SPECIALITIES, 
| Finest Imported Marsala............+.+.+.208, per doz. 
| Dinner Wine, guaranteed a pure Sherry ..30s,. per doz, 
| Irish and Scotch Whiskies........188. and 21s, per gal, 


| [ ETHERI NGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 4 

The best and safest remedy for coughs; relieves the diffi- 
eulty of breathing in Asthma. To be had from most respectable 
chemists and confectioners, in 3d. and 64. boxes; or, direct from 
| he depot.-HETHERINGTON, 
| Lower Mosley Street, Manchester.—7lb. parcels carriage paid o 
any part of the kingdom. 





wholesale confectioner, 18, 





coo K E’S 
LUNCHEON BAR, 


Nearly opposite and the right of 
Prince’s Theatre. 


Trade Mark, 


Sausage and Mashed Potatoes always 








1, OLDHAM STREET, 


OWEN’S BAGATELLE TABLES, 


From 35s, 
WRITE FOR THE NEW [ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PRICES FOR 100 IN-DOOR GAMES, Post Pas, 


AND 80, DEANSGATE. 





THE PEOPLE’S CONCERT HALL, 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 


FOR SIX NIGHTS ONLY, 


MESSRS. FRENCH & ANGELO! 


In their 
Wondrous Performance on the Double Trapeze, 


MR. & MRS. WEST, 


THE NEGRO DUETTISTS, 
IN THEIR 


BURLESQUE _ENTERTAI NMENT. 
MR. W. WEST, 


WILL ALSO APPEAR AS 


THE CELEBRATED STUMP ORATOR. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 


MR, GEO, BUCKSTONE, 


The Great Comic Vocalist, 


BROTHERS BALE, 


JHE fFELEBRATED ]UGGLERs. 


PROFESSOR BROWN, 


[PHAMPION PycicLe fiver, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


BROS. BALE, 


THE CHINESE JUGGLERS. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


MISS WEBSTER, 
Soprano and Ballad Voculist. 


—_ 


ENGAGEMENT OF 


MR. TOM SAYERS, 


Comig Vocalist, 
SON OF THE LATE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 


ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24ru, 
BENEFIT OF 


['RENCH ¥ ANGELO. 





ready, 4d. 


NO ALTERATION OF PRICES. 


Ww+8 VICTIMS’ FUND, for 


Relief of the Non-combatant Sufferen ix 
Districts Devastated by the War, distributed bya 
Commissioners of the Society of Friends, 

Subscriptions may be paid at the King Street Dn 
of the District Bank, or to 
JOHN HODGSON, 51, Piccadilly, 
WILLIAM BRADSHAW, Eccles New 
Secretaries to the Local Committe, 





Sines EVENING, at 7 30.—Eugg 
ment of PABLO FANQUE. An Entir( 
of Programme. 
ROYAL HIPPODROME, PETER Stal 
Box office open from eleven till three, 





HE QUEEN’S BUILDING SOC: 
Head Offices, 95, BRIDGE-8T., MANCHDS&. 
Notice is hereby given that the SEVENTH ANW 
MEETING of members will be held # i 
Exchange on Tuesday, February 14, 1871.Cha 
taken at half-past seven o'clock. By order. 
Members are requested to leave thelr we 
the offices, in arder that the same may beb 
compared with the Society’s ledgers. 





UST ARRIVED FROM PARi 
Belgium, a Large Consignment of Fi 
CLOTHES, in yayious colours. Will he sold 9) 
below the market price, by CHAMBERS 4 00, 
and Navy Clothiers, 24 and 25, Old Millgat, 





HRISTMAS PRESENT 
CATHOLIC ART REPOSITOBY, & ” 
STREET, three doors from Great Anooals 
Christmus, New Year, and Birth-day canbe 
PRESENTS, A splendid selection of Christus 
Paintings, Ivory, &c., Carvings. Wholesale a 


THOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


This purifying and regulating medicine 
sionally be had recourse to during foe 
wet weather. It is the best prove ’ 
sore throat, diptheria, pleurisy, 4” fy 
remedy for conges‘ion, bronchitis, al 
Attention to the directions folded —_ 
enable invalids to take the Pills — 
ous manner ; they will be taught Lars 
the circumstances under which they 


r 1s atte 
Holloway’s pe vi 








or diminished. a 
aperients, and tonics. When 
the result has always been 





fail to cure they always assuage 
— pt and diminish the danger. 








J. 6. EDWARDS, TOBACCONIST, &c., 


Importer of Foreign 
and Briar 


Manufacturer of the Piccadilly 
Cigars, 
Boot Pipes. 


Mixture, 107; PIU 
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